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LONDON, SATURDAY, AUGUST 8, 1857. 





Notes. 
SOUTHEY’S EDITION OF COWPER. 
The revived interest in this work, growing out 


of a copy of Bohn’s reprint lately coming into my 
possession, led to the sifting with somewhat more 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


than ordinary care both that re-issue and the | 


original edition. The result of this pains-taking 
is to leave behind a problem altogether too difli- 
cult for me to solve. 

Twenty years and more had elapsed from the 
publication by Mr. Hayley of his friend’s letters 
and poetry, when an additional volume of the 
former appeared, from the hands of the Rev. John 
Johnson (1824); that nephew whom Cowper used 
to address, then quite a youth, in terms of collo- 
quial and even childish endearment. The new 
series presented within itself the most curious con- 
trast. One set of letters rather too painfully in- 
teresting, breathed out, one might think, from the 
very abyss, written in the forlornest and gloomiest 
mood of the writer’s soul, had been set aside by 
Hayley (as some critics at the time suggested) 
from fear of the bearing they were likely to have 
on the vexed question of the exact relation be- 
tween Cowper's insanity and his religious faith. 
Almost, if not quite, as many were in his usual 


| respect ; 
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presents certainly an enigma beyond solution: the 
solution of Mr. Southey will satisfy nobody. It is 
not easy to light upon a sentence or a clause even, 
favouring this disparaging estimate in either of the 
five reviews* of Dr. Johnson's volume which my 
diligence has hunted out ; a coincidence among so 
many judges not very easily disposed of. ‘Two of 
these notices coming from Reginald Heber and 
Henry Wane, Jun., may well assert some title to 
and, better than all, such an authority as 


| Robert Hall (can we go to an higher court of ap- 





vein; and than several of these, none are more | 


engaging that came from his pen. 


To this John- | 


son collection, the publishers of a rival and simul- | 


taneous edition to that now under notice laid 
claim as property. Their New York agent here 
confidently called it, on this score, the only com- 
plete edition of Cowper, which the agent on the 
other side freely admitted, while deeming the ad- 
vantage offsetted to his own article, by “ numerous 
letters of C. unpublished till now.” 
copyright was derived, it is foreign to our purpose 
to inquire; but in such ambiguous phrase does 


How this | 


Mr. Southey in his preface now concede and now | 


scout the pretension in question, that he could 


hardly have taken, it would seem, a more unwise | 
y ’ ’ 


course, or one less fitted to do away the suspicions 
of the reader. 

He, in the first place, asserts the poor success 
and heavy sale of the Johnson collection, —“ a 
thousand copies remaining in the publisher's ware- 
house” at the time his work was projected; and 
Mr. Bohn, who echoes this story in the advertise- 
ment to his late reprint, intimates that these “ were 
sold to him for little more than waste paper.” ‘The 
reader almost inevitably infers — it was expressly 
meant that he so should — that the letters them- 
selves justified this public neglect. It may chance 
however, on the other hand, that some sagacious 
heads may think of the ancient fable, and surmise 
that, it being impossible to clutch them, the grapes 
were sour. If the alleged fact is to be received, it 


| tents of his volumes. 


peal ?), after expressing his admiration of Cowper 
as a letter-writer, writes to Dr. Johnson, “ These 
appear to me of a superior description to the 
former.” Let me not forget to add, there were 
both Boston and Philadelphia reprints of the vo- 
lume in debate, and it will be news to most of us 
to learn that they turned out to either firm Jitile 
better than waste paper. 

Again,—in the spirit of his insinuation, Mr. 
Southey’s preface contains statements, which for a 
veteran editor, than whom no man better knew 
what the office demands, sound very odd and 
startling. ‘He has made such use of the letters 
in Dr. Johnson’s collection as he had an unques- 
tionable right todo; he has extracted (!) from them 
as largely as suited his purpose, and brought into 
his narrative the whole of the information they 
contain.” But an author who, like Cowper, has 
been consecrated as a classic of the language, may 
expect in any issue, so strongly styled as that of 
his Works, to be made literally complete, — his 
readers will not fail to expect it, and will, of all 
things, eschew “ extracts,” as any compensation 
for the want of it; and what will those literary 
exquisites say to such a course, who run this prin- 
ciple of “completeness” under ground, who are 
jealous of every omission, on moral pleas even, — 
of which Swift, unexpurgated yet, may serve as 
a standing monument down to this day. Mr. 
Southey (as before said), after admitting in his 
preface the copyright bar as to the Johnson series 
of letters, in the warmth of defiance towards his 
rivals, half unsays it before he concludes. Be- 
yond all dispute, he virtually undoes it in the con- 
For one, my mind was not 
at ease until some patient collating was made (it 
exercised that virtue a little) of this despised vo- 
lume with the original Southey. ‘This was done, 
by way of specimen, only for the period down to 
the close of 1782, within which, from 1765, 
eighty-three (out of two hundred and twenty) of 
the Johnson letters date. ‘The development 
brings at once to our lips the query, What can the 
law of copyright amount to in England? Will it 
be believed, that the edition which confesses to 
these same letters being out of its reach, and pro- 

* The London Quarterly, Westminster, Christian Ob- 


server, Gentleman’s Magazine, and our own North Ame- 
rican, 
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fesses also to hold them so cheaply (cannot have 
them if it would, and would not if it could *), has 
yet pounced upon nearly four-fifths of the above- 
specified eighty-three, including some half dozen 
which Mr. Southey has woven into the memoir 
itself. What fruits might recompense the search 
through the remaining twelve years of corre- 
spondence remains to be seen. How much better, 
then, gentle reader, is the editor than his word, 
much as he makes us wonder; and why, we needs 
must ask, why give himself out as barbarously 
garbling his author, only to the prejudice of his 
own editorial credit ? 

The association of subject brings to mind that 
some thirty years ago a Philadelphia bookseller, 
of note in his day, sent forth in compact (8vo.) 
reprints several of the most popular English 
writers. When their respective bulk admitted 
or even recommended such conjunction, two 
authors, occasionally indeed three, were brought 
within the same covers—at times sadly ill-assorted, 
—as for example, Coleridge, Shelley and Keats ; 
Cowper and Thomson were in this way combined. 
But they were always vauntingly styled comPLETE ; 
a regular stereotyped part of the title-page. Over- 
sights there were, little to the credit of any pub- 
lishing house, in the minor poetry of the former ; 
but of the Johnson collection of letters not a shred 
or vestige was to be found. The world must re- 
main in the dark for ever whether John Grigg 
only proclaimed herein his consummate ignorance ; 
or whether so competent a critic thus scornfully 
led the way, in which Mr. Southey was not too 
proud to follow. At any rate, one of the two 
American impressions, and then hardly three 
years old perhaps, had been issued from the very 
city of the bibliopole just named. 

In conclusion, a word with Mr. Bohn himself. 
He calls his edition a complete and bond fide re- 
print of that of 1887. We ask him then to point 
out to us (what we have sought for in vain) Mr. 
Southey’s advertisement, four pages in length, 
which opens the fifteenth volume. 
his acknowledgements, refers to some things which 
had been dropped from his original scheme, ad- 
verts to the number of letters now first given to 
the world, and finally exhibits in full the brief 
will of Cowper, whom both Hayley and Grim- 


shawe had represented as dying intestate. Did 
Mr. Bohn count these four pages as nothing? As 


to those hitherto unpublished letters, the present 


* Mr. Bohn (the copyright having by this time ex- 
pired, one infers) graciously gives them refuge only be- 
cause “they could not well be omitted in a complete 
edition”: strictly speaking, he thus admits them, with 
the proviso, “so far as they are of value!” What he 
means by “supplementary volume” is an utter puzzle. 
That is the position in the edition of 1837 of the large 
number, before named, as detected by me. ‘There is no 
such volume in Mr. Bohn’s edition, where the whole are 
found in their chronological order. 
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It distributes | 
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writer, by the nicest calculation he can make, 
supposes them to be about an hundred and thirty. 
This, however, he learns only by counting the 
total result as found in Mr. Bohn's edition, and 
subtracting therefrom the aggregate number 
| which Hayley and Johnson had already severally 
published. Some forty are to be allowed for 
which are sprinkled through the memoir, and not 
again repeated. Why has neither Mr. Southey 
nor the recent publisher seen fit to designate, by 
asterisk or otherwise, these new letters, now only 
to be derived by a tedious collating with the vo- 
lumes of his predecessors ? HAaRVARDIENSIS. 





RICHARD Ill. AT LEICESTER. 


The following anecdote is probably familiar to most of 
the readers of “ N. & Q.,” but Ido not remember to have 
ever seen it so circumstantially detailed and attested as 
it is in the following extract from one of Sir Roger Twys- 
den’s Common-Place Books. We have here a satisfactory 
confirmation of the story from the lips of a living witness, 
for whose credibility Sir Roger vouches ; and, in this new 
and more interesting form, it will, I hope, be acceptable 
to your readers. Lampert B, Lankine, 

“T have beene informed by S* Basil Brooke, a 
very honest gentleman, and by M™ Cumber, a 
Citizen of London, who was bread up at Lecester, 
that Richard y* third, beefore he fought at Bos- 
worth, lay in an house that was then, or after- 
wards, an inne, and called the blue boar, in which 
house, after hys defeat at Bosworth, 1485, there 
remayned a great cumbersom woodden beadstead, 
in which hymself lay beefore y° fight, guilded, and 
with planks or boords at y° bottom, — not, as y° 
use now is, with courds, which beadstead, after y° 
battle, — the bedding and what else of worth bee- 
ing taken away,—remayned, as a neglected peece, 
to y* Inne, in which dwelt on M'* Clark, in her 
tyme, from whom I had y* relation, —whose wife 
going one day to make up a bed they had placed 
in it, — in styrring of it, found a peece of gold to 
drop from it, — and then, upon search, perceived 
the Beadstead to have a double bottom, all which 
space betweene y® two bottoms was fylled with 
gold and treasure, all coyned beefore Richard y* 
3"* tyme, or by hym, — from whense this Clark 
reaped an incredyble masse of wealth (but had 
wit enough not to discover y* same) but beecame 
of a poore man very ritch, was Mayor, —and this, 
in y® end, was by hys servants discovered. — The 
sayd Clark in y® end dying left hys wife very 
ritch, who styll kept on y® Inne at y® blue bore in 
Leicester, tyll, in the end, some guests coming to 
lodge with her, she was by them robd, who car- 
ryed away seven hors load of treasure, and yet 
left great storre scatterd about the howse of gold 
and silver, M' Cleark herself beeing in this action 
| made away by a mayd servant, who stopt her 
| breath by thrusting her finger into her throat, she 
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| 
beeing a very fat person;—for which fact M"™ 
Cumber saw her burnt as the seven men were 
hanged. 

“This was I first told by S* Basill Brooke, 
which was since cenfirmed to me by M™ Cumber, 
who hath lived there, saw y* woeman and y* Bead- 
stead, and knewe y* relation to bee true, and says 
it was about some forty years since these persons 
were executed for it. —This she affirmed unto me 
this 29. August 1653. and I dare say was trewe, 
for they were, both S* Basill Brooke, and M* 
Cumber, very good, trewe, and worthy persons. 

“* Roger Twrspen.” 





life? ‘Then I can assure you, Sir, it is a lease at 
rack rent.” This was communicated to me by the 


| late G. W. Counsell, who wrote the History of 


in their necks.” 
' 


Gloucester, &c., and was possessed of much curious 
information about Gloucester and its celebrities. 
Dr. Walcot (Peter Pindar).—In the evening 
of the day, in 1801, on which the news arrived in 
London that the Emperor Paul of Russia had been 
strangled, [ was in company with this then cele- 
brated man; when, the news being talked of, he 
remarked — “I suppose all the crowned heads in 
Europe will get up tomorrow morning with cricks 


P. H. I. 





| UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF THE LATE B. R. HAYDON. 


BONS MOTS OF CELEBRATED PERSONS. 


“N.& Q.” being now justly regarded as one of | 
the fittest depositories for interesting notices of | 
men and things, I think it would be well if those 
of your correspondents who are possessed of un- 
published good sayings of celebrated persons | 
would occasionally communicate them under the 
above head ; taking care, however, to have, and 
even to give, as far as may be, assurance of their 
authenticity, originality, &c. I send you the fol- 
lowing, by way of a beginning. 

Gibbon, the Historian. — My old friend, C. O. 
Cambridge, Esq., who lately died at Whitminster 
House, Gloucestershire, aged ninety-four, was a 
son of the late R. O. Cambridge, of Twickenham 
Meadows, of well-known celebrity as a writer and 
wit of the time of Johnson, Gibbon, Garrick, 
Walpole, &c. He told me that Gibbon being one 
of a party assembled in his father’s library before 
dinner, he, my friend, then a young man, came in 
from hunting, and was giving to Gibbon, with 
juvenile satisfaction, an account of the chase, 
which he described as an almost continued gallop, 
during which he stood up in his stirrups for a con- 
siderable time. On this, Gibbon (whose horse- 
manship was bad, and whose heavy person made 
his riding a very quiet and slow affair), said to 
my friend, — “I thought, Mr. Cambridge, until 
now, that riding was a sedentary occupation:” 
and, tapping his snuff-box, he took a pinch of 
snuff, as was his wont, when he let off any smart 
saying. I may remark, that this usual action of | 
Gibbon is well represented in the curious and | 
characteristic full-length silouette figure of him 
which forms the frontispiece of the 4to. edition 
of his Miscellaneous Works, London, 1796. 

Dr. Richard Willis, Bishop of Gloucester, 1714 | 
—21.— This prelate, whilst labouring under a 
fit of the gout, was waited on by a clergyman of | 
his diocese, who having remarked that the gout 
removed and kept off all other maladies, proceeded 
to congratulate his lordship on having tuken a new 
lease of his life. On which the bishop replied to | 
his flatterer — “ Have I taken a new lease of my 





« London, June 16, 1837. 
“ Sir, 
“T have to apologise most truly, but surely 


| without imputing blame to so worthy a man as 


Mr. P——. What he said justified my writing at 
once. Your kindness in excusing it is a favor ; 
and so is your order, accept my sincere thanks, 

“T will also for 5/. 5s. paint a little Scripture 
picture for him — under, I cannot do it: a pretty 
little thing, and I'll let you know as soon as done. 

“T remember Sir Edw.: and, if you will au- 
thorize me to go to him for you, something may 
come of it for both our goods; though, God 
knows, I should be sorry if all your debts were in 
this jeopardy. 

“T shall be most happy to see you, or any 
of your connections. After 32 years’ hard work, 
and opposing monopolizing power, I have nothing 
left on Earth but the clothes on my back: had 
any man of business regulated my affairs in 1823, 
[or 1833 ?], with 5000/. of property in the House, 
I will venture to say it might have been all ar- 
ranged, my credit even untainted, my debts ba- 
lanced, and everybody would have forborne ; but 
from mistaken pride, I borrowed at hideous in- 
terest to keep up my character — got into Law, 
and have never got out —till now. 

* Would you believe that when I was hurried 
again in 1836 into a Prison — money-lenders 
THEN Offered the amount directly of my debts — 
12202. 10s.—if I'd take it at their terms! Would 
you believe men live then Prisoners, and make a 
handsome thing ! ! 

* You are innocent the other side of London — 


| the iniquity that has passed under my eye, look- 


ing on as a Philosopher, will make you stare when 
Iam dead. There is one thing I can say to the 


| young—I have talked to Villains as a matter of 


observation, and found, invariably, Parental disobe- 
dience the beginning of all Vice. 
“ B. R. Haypon.” 
The above letter was addressed to the father 
the transcriber, in whose collection of MSS. i 
now preserved, and a copy is sent to “ N. & Q.;' 
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where the Eprror may perhaps think a letter so 
characteristic of the writer is worthy of a place. 
BrisTouiensis 





DERIVATION OF JERKIN. 


Derivation of “ Jerkin.” —Our etymologists de- 
rive jerkin from the Saxon Cyrtelkin. Kirtle is 
doubtless from Cyrtel. But, not feeling altogether 
satisfied with the above derivation of jerkin, I 
venture to propose another, suggested by analogy. 

The dress of a schoolboy is in Portugal often 
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called josezinho, that is, “ Little Joseph,” or | 


“ Little Joey,”"—the term being facetiously trans- 
ferred from the wearer to his coat. 

In like manner we have in our own language 
jacket =“ Little John,” or “ Little Jacky.” So in 
French we find jaquette, which is fem. of the un- 
used form jaquet (dimin. from jaque), i.e. “Le 
petit Jacques,” “Little James,” or “Little 
Jemmy.” 

May not jerkin, in like manner, be “ Little 
Jerry?” In that case, Porson’s well-known cate- 
nary derivation, terminating in cucumber, has 
more in it than meets the eye. 

The termination -kin is diminutive, as in spil- 
likins. Thus: spiel (German), a game ; spielchen, 
a little game; spillikins. 

With the English jacket and French jaquette 
compare the German jéickchen. Perhaps one of 
your correspondents will be able to give us some 
account of the military term shako, which appears 
to come originally from the old Spanish zaco, 
though adopted into our language with an altered 
meaning. Xaco is a modification of jaco (short 
for Jacobus or James, and, like xaco, signifying a 
jacket). 

With regard to the old French word jaque, 
which is still used in the phrase jaque de mailles, 
it is notorious that the medieval S. Jacques (of 
Compostella) was a true knight ; and he may still 
be seen in Roman Catholic countries occupying 
many a niche with sword in hand, and armed da 
capo a’ piedi. May we not then suppose that to 
him is due the French phrase jaque de mailles, as 
well as our own English expression jack-boots, 
which properly stands for boots worn as armour ? 
And may not jaquette still point, as we have sup- 
posed, through jaguet to “ Little James,” as well 
as our English jacket to “ Little John,” josezinho 
to “ Little Joseph,” and jerkin to “ Little Jerry ?” 
Tuomas Boys. 





TRANSIT OF VENUS IN 1769: MOOR AND THOM. 


Impromptu by Professor Moor on the visit of 
the beautiful Duchess of Hamilton (afterwards 
Duchess of Argy!! 


and grandmother to the present 
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Duke) to view the transit of Venus in 1769, at 
the University of Glasgow : 
“They tell me Venus is in the Sun, 
But I say that’s a story — 
Venus is not in the Sun; 
She’s in the Observatory.” 

This memorable incident of the presence of 
the Duchess is more particularly noticed by the 
facetious Rev. William Thom, A.M. minister of 
Govan, near Glasgow, when satirising Dr. Trail 
(then Professor of Divinity), under the name of 
Dr. Tail ( Vindication, Glasgow, 1770, p. xviii.), 
in the following remarks : 

“T did not know till lately that the Doctor was an 
astronomer — but the instance I have in view is too 
memorable to allow me any longer to doubt of it. A cer- 
tain learned Society (the University Professors), of which 
the Doctor is a member, had made suitable preparation 
for observing the late transit of Venus. One great dif- 
ficulty which these gentlemen foresaw they would meet 
with in the course of their experiments on this subject 
was, how they might know her when they saw her. To 
aid them in this, they requested her Grace the D—ch—ss 
of H—m—l—t—n, who had been accustomed to look at 
Venus from her infancy, to be present at the observations, 
IIer Grace accordingly, with great good nature, conde- 
scended to assist on the occasion; and as soon as the 
planet made its appearance she gave notice to the society, 
as had been agreed upon. The Doctor—who was the 
observer next to her Grace —did not indeed at first seem 
to assent to the observation, and even, it must be confessed, 
denied it pretty peremptorily ; but he was in a little time 
convinced that her Grace was right, and acknowledged 
his own mistake with a modesty and candour which will 
do him infinite honour with all ingenious minds and 
true lovers of astronomy.” 

It is now impossible to ascertain whether the 
Govan laird was afterwards equally frank in ac- 
knowledging his mistake to Mr. Thom, as related 
in a traditional anecdote of the witty divine, as 
follows. Ata forenoon’s Sunday worship in the 
parish church a proprietor on the Saturday night 
previous had slipped a pack of cards into the skirt 
pocket of his coat, and had forgot to take them 
out. He occupied a front pew in the gallery, and 
rising up at the commencement of the prayer, and 
drawing out his pocket handkerchief, the whole 
pack flew among the people in the area below. 
Mr. Thom delayed for a few moments till com- 
posure was restored, and looking fixedly at him 
addressed him thus, “ Ak man, but your Bible has 
been ill bun’ (bound).” G. N. 





Minor Notes. 


Lord Stowell.— Allow me to suggest that it might 
possibly, if not probably, be worth some lawyer's 
while to edit a volume which should contain 
selections or choice extracts from the judgments 
and decisions of that accomplished civilian, Lord 
Stowell, better known perhaps as Sir Wm. Scott, 
whose reputation stands so high, not only in his 
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own country, but on the continent also, and in 
America. From our earliest youth we have been 
taught to regard these compositions as master- 
pieces and models of excellence, combining the 
soundest reasoning with all the charms of an ele- 
gant and graceful style. ‘These treasures, how- 
ever, it is almost needless to observe are now 
altogether out of the reach of the ordinary reader. 
One does occasionally see an extract (as there is 
one in Dr. Wordsworth’s learned and admirable 
discourse upon the divorce question), which only 
whets our appetite for a better acquaintance with 
them. If I might venture to hazard an opinion, 
I should say that such a volume as I have sug- 


gested would afford useful matter for the students | 


for honours in the new school of Law and Modern 

History at the University of which, in his lifetime, 
Lord Stowell was so distinguished an ornament. 

E. H. A. 

The first Paper-mill erected, and first Books of 

Music published in America. — Notices having 

appeared in “N. & Q.,” 1% S, ii. 473. 522. ; v. 83. 


255., of the first paper-mill in England, it may be | 


noted, that the first in America — 

“Was built at Elizabethtown, New Jersey, which Wil- 
liam Bradstreet, Royal Printer of New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania, purchased in 1728. In 1730, the 


second went into operation at Boston, the legislature of | 


Massachusetts having granted aid for its erection.” 
“The first books of music published in America were 
issued in 1714 and 1721; the former by the Rey. John 
Tufts, of Newberry, Massachusetts, and the latter by the 
Rev. Thomas Walter, of Roxburg, in the same state.” 
. We 
Malta. 


Irish Dramatic Talent. — Difference of taste 
makes it difficult, if not impossible, to say which 
is the best comedy in the English language. 
Many, however, are of opinion that there are 
three which more particularly dispute the palm, 
namely, She Stoops to Conquer, The School for 
Scandal, and The Heiress; and it is remarkable 
that the authors of these productions were Irish- 
men, — Goldsmith, Sheridan, and Murphy. 


ABHBA. 
The First Proposer of an Allantic Electric Te- 
legraph.— The following letter appears in the 


National Intelligencer of May 15, 1857: — 
“ To the Editors. 

“ Dundee, 12. South Union Street, April 27, 1857. 
“ Gentlemen, —I find you have done me the honour to 
publish some of my early letters on the Electric Tele- 
graph, and I beg here to make some explanations. I 
believe I was the first that proposed communication with 
America by means of submerged wires. This was in 
1845, being twelve years ago. I only mentioned one 
wire, but my plan required two, both uninsulated. All 
my previous experiments were by means of two unin- 
sulated wires. At that time gutta-percha was only 
beginning to be known: and I do not think I had heard 


of its being proposed as an insulator. Even yet I am of | 
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ing might be destroyed by the bite of a fish, or by the 
abrasion of stones. I would put the wires a mile or two 
miles apart in order to prevent their coming in contact. 
From the west point of Ireland to the banks of New- 
| foundland, they would be in deep sea, and perhaps could 
| not be raised if required; but on these banks they would 
be accessible for five or six hundred miles. A few years 
ago, I made a series of experiments in order to transmit 
intelligence through water without wires across. This I 
found practicable by a proper adjustment of the wires on 
each side: and in this way I succeeded with all the dis- 
| tances tried, the greatest distance being half a mile. 
j “lam, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
“J. B. Linpsay.” 


W. W. 


| opinion that the simple wires are preferable. The coat- 
} 


Malta. 


A Dedication.—In a volume of Italian songs 
(now in the Gresham Library), I met with a set 
| of six songs ; composed for, and sung by Signor 
Tenducci at various theatres in Italy ; and pub- 
lished in London, with a dedication (in English, 
and engraved upon copper), from Tenducci to 
Queen Marie Antoinette. In case the tragical 
history of that queen should be thought to give 
| some interest to this little document, I now tran- 
| scribe it : — 


ad To 
“ Her most excellent and sacred Majesty 
“ The Queen of France. 


** May it please your Majesty, 

“ The approbation your Majesty was pleased to bestow 
| on some of the following Songs when I had the honor to 
sing them at Versailles, has determined me to present 
them at the celebrated Concert of Messrs. Bach and Abel 
in London, during the present Season, where I could have 
little doubt that their intrinsic merit would secure them 
success from so polite and judicious an Audience; but 
when it is known they have already received the sanction 
of your Majesty’s judgment, their success is made certain 
—the refinement of your Majesty’s Taste being as well 
known in this Country as the superior elegance of your 
Person and incomparable affability of your manners, are 
to all those that have been permitted to approach you. 

“ Deign, therefore, Royal Madam, to pardon my pre- 
fixing your sacred Name to so poor an Offering, and per- 
mit me with the greatest humility to lay the same at 
your Feet as an humble instance of the gratitude of 
. « Royal Madam, 

“ Your Majesty’s most Obedient, 
“ Humble, and most devoted Servant, 
“G. F. Tenpvcct.” 


Feby 1, 1778. 
A. Rorrs. 


Epitaph from Geneva. — 





“ My sins without number, and great was my pride, 
As deep as the Ocean, as strong as the Tide, 
But more strong than the Tide, more deep than the 
Sea, 
Was the Love of my Saviour, who sorrowed for me.” 
BRIsTOLIENsIS. 


Longevity. — 


“Ex his autem qui tune cum Sancti Confessoris (Cuth- 
| berti) corpore in hunc locum (Dunhelmum) convenerant, 
| erat quidam vocabulo Riggulfus, qui omne tempus vite sue 
ce. et x. annos habuerat, quorum xi, in monachico habitu 
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”— Symeon of Durham, Bedford’s 
E. H. A 


ante mortem duxerat. 
edition, p. 142. 


Rueries. 


ENIGMATICAL PICTURES. 


The paradoxical epitaph, of which we are to 
seek the explanation in Horace Walpole’s tragedy, 
The Mysterious Mother, is inscribed, Bryan tells 
us in his Dictionary of Painters, on a tomb in a 
landscape by J. B. Weeninx, in the gallery of the 
Duke of Sutherland 

“ Cy git le pére, cy git la mére, 
Cy git la seeur, cy git le frere, 
Cy git la femme, et le mari, 
Et il n’y a que deux corps ici. 

1651. Giovan Battista Weenine. 

T should be glad to receive an explanation of 
some equally puzzling lines which a ‘company a 
curious allegorical picture of the time of James I. 
A female is “represented seated in a chair, nursing 
an old man who is asleep in her lap. Three 
younger men are seen descending a hill, and a 
fourth, approaching, asks the lady the following 
question : 

“ Madam, be pleased to tell who that may be 

So sweetly resting there upon your knee ; 
And to resolve me who are yonder three 
That come down from the castle, as you see?” 


To which she answers : 
“ The first my brother is, by father’s side ; 
The next, by mother’s, not to be denyde ; 
The next my own sonn is, by marriage right, 
And all sonns by my husband, this same knight.” 
Wituram Bares, 
Birmingham. 





Minor Queries. 

William Penn. —In one of the News-letters 
published in the Ellis Correspondence (ii. 211.), 
and dated Sept. 22, 1688, it is said : 

“Another of their shams is that Mr. Penne is made 
Comptroller of Excise arising from tea and coffee; which 
is also false.” 

True or false the passage is worth quoting, be- 
cause Mr. Dixon, in his able defence of Penn, 
mentions, incidentally, that he had never seen the 
Quaker’s name spe lt with a final e. But was the 
report false, or is the news-writer quibbling ? 
Luttrell, in his Brief Relation ia 461.) records, in 
Sept. 1688, — 

“Mr. Penn is made Supervisor of the revenue of the 
excise and hearthmoney.’ 

This may have been another version of the 
“sham”—-but it may not. Luttrell also tells 
us=— 

“ The Corporations of Warwick and the City of Nor- 
wich are dissolved, for refusing to take into their bodies 
Penn and Lobb, and such fellowes,” 
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Now is this a fact orasham? Ifa fact it would 
materially influence the judgment as to the pro- 
babilities of Penn's feelings and conduct in relation 
to the Fellows of Magdalen College. 3 


“ The Unmaskynge of Johannes Horner.” —A 
pa per so entitled appeared in a Magazine pub- 
ished about the middle of the last — It is 
supposed to have given rise to Little Jack, and 
to have been somehow connected with Glaston- 
and its surrender. Can any reader 

give a precise reference to the Ma- 


N. B. 
Pomfret’s Choice. — When and in what form 

was The Choice first published? I cannot learn 

either from Watt, or Chalmers, or Johnson. 


of “N. & Q.” 


N.O. 


General Wolfe's Family. — Are there any mem- 
bers or representatives of the family of General 
Wolfe now living ? Mercator, A.B. 


Trish Almanacs.—W hat is the date of the earliest 
Trish Almanac ? and in what year did the Dublin 
Directory make its first appearance? I have at 
this moment before me one for the year 1777 ; 
but it had many predecessors. It is worth while 
to compare, as I have done, Watson's Gentlemen's 
and Citizen's Almanac for 1757 with Thom’s Trish 
Almanac and Official Directory for the present 
year. ABHBA. 


“ Proxies and Exhibits.” — What the origin and 
meaning of “proxies and exhibits,” for which 
certain fees are charged to the clergy who appear 
in person at the visitation (for example) of His 
Grace the Archbishop of Dublin ? ABBA. 


The Channel Steamers. — In these days of me- 
morials, it has occurred to me to inquire the name 
of the man who first navigated a sea-going steamer 
down either of our channels, and thus led the way 


| in that grand career which has carried our naval 


| dipping of Achilles in the Styx is. 


and mercantile marine to such an astonishing pitch 
of power. The name of the man and of the 
vessel ought not, methinks, to be forgotten. 

I hope some one of your correspondents will be 
able to satisfy this inquiry. EXxPLoraTor. 


The first known Tragedy, Comedy, and Al- 
manac in the English Language. —It is recorded 
that the first tragedy was published in 1561, and 
with the title of Gortuduc, or Ferrex Porrex. 
The first comedy in 1566, known by the title of 
Supposes. And that the first almanac made its 
appearance from the Oxford press in 1673. 

¥. We 


Malta. 


Picture of Achilles. — I am desirous of discover- 
ing where a picture by “ N. Vheughels” of the 
My object is 








ch 


d 
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to ascertain whether that in my possession be the | 


original or not. For at least twenty-five years 
my family has possessed a picture of the above 
subject, .but until yesterday, when I stumbled 
upon an exact engraving thereof, we have never 
known by whom it might have been painted. 

The engraving is French line, and by “E. 
Jeurat, 1719.” W.F. L. 

Greenwich. 


John Willis, educated in Christ's College, Cam- 
bridge, took the degrees of B.A., 1592-3 ; M.A., 
1596 ; B.D., 1603. On June 12, 1601, he was 
admitted to the rectory of St. Mary, Bothan, 
London ; which he resigned in 1606, on being ap- 
pointed rector of Bentley Parva, Essex. He is 
author of a work on the art of memory, and of 
the first treatise on alphabetical short-hand. 

Can any of your correspondents give further 
information respecting him ? 

C. H. & Tuompson Coorer. 

Cambridge. 


John Carter, F.S.A., Author of the “ Pursuits of 
Architectural Innovation.’— The late Mr. John 
Britton, F.S.A., was informed by Sir John Soane 
that some of the adventures and peculiarities of 
John Carter were described and satirised in a 
pamphlet entitled The Life of John Ramble, Artist 
(a “ draftsman”): the copies of which are said to 
have been bought up and destroyed by Carter. 
Does a copy exist in Sir John Soane’s library ? in 


that of the Institution of British Architects, or | 


J.G.N. 


Captain Roger Harvie.—F requent and honour- 
able mention is made of the above-named officer 


elsewhere ? 


in Pacata Hibernia; or, a History of the Wars in | 


Treland, during the Reign of Queen Elizabeth. 'To 
what family did he belong ? and are any members 
of it still resident in Ireland, where there are 
many of the name? His death is thus described 
in vol. ii. p. 645. (edit. Dublin, 1810) : — 

“ But the present service received no small prejudice 
by meanes of the untimely departure of Captaine Roger 
Harvie, whose heart being overwhelmed with an inunda- 
tion of sorrowes, and discontentments taken, (though in 
my conscience not willingly given.) by one that had 
beene his honourable friend, as his heart blowen like a 


bladder (as the surgeons reported), was no longer able to | 


minister heate to the vitall parts, and therefore yeelded 
to that irresistable fate, which at last overtaketh all 
mortall creatures. The untimely death of this young 
gentleman was no small occasion of griefe to the Lord 
President, not onely that nature had conjoyned them in 
the neerest degrees of consanguinitie, but because his 
timely beginnings gave apparent demonstration, that his 
continuall proceedings would have given comfort to his 
friends, profit to his countrey, and a deserved advance- 
ment of his owne fortunes.” 

ABHBA. 


“ Feliz culpa,” §c.— What is the remaining 
part of the Latin proverb which begins: “ Felix 
culpa” ? Xx 
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Francis Rouse and the Birkheads. — Francis 
Rouse, in his will, published in “ N. & Q.” (1* S. 
ix. 440.), is shown to have remembered the poor 
of Knightsbridge ; and in the registers of Trinity 
Chapel, there are frequent mentions of the name. 
Among the Christian names are Thomas, Anthony, 
and Richard, names also found in the above-men- 
tioned will ; and John likewise, a name mentioned 
| in Noble. Thomas Rouse, in April, 1687, mar- 
| ried Hester Birkhead, of whose family I inquired 

about in 2" §. i. 374. From the entries sation 
to this latter family, I have reason to think they 
were connected with St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, 
and Dr. Littleton, the author of the Latin Dic- 
tionary, was acquainted with them. I should be 
greatly obliged, if answers can be given to the 
following questions concerning these families : — 

1. Was Deansie Rouse connected with Knights- 
bridge in any way, or related to a family in its 
locality? There are “Rouse’s Buildings” in 
Chelsea still. 

2. Was he related to, or connected with, the 
Birkheads ? 

3. Can any information of the Birkheads, with 
these additional clues, be given me ? H. G. D. 


Tomb of Queen Katharine Parr. — The tomb of 
this Queen is now about to be restored: can any 
of your correspondents inform me where there is 
any drawing or engraving of it, or furnish me 
with any particulars relating to her funeral, be- 
yond those narrated in the ninth volume of the 
Archeologia ? 

I should also be extremely obliged for an ac- 
count of any relics or authenticated portraits, 
which may have come under the notice of some 
of your readers, or any historical facts which have 
not already been referred to in Miss Strickland’s 


Life of Katharine Parr. ds th Be 


“ Lover,” a Term applied to a Woman.—Is 
there any instance where such is the case, of a 
more recent date than is to be met with in Smol- 
lett’s Count Fathom (vol. i. chap. 10.), published 
in London in 1754: — 

“ These were alarming symptoms to a lover of her 
delicacy and pride.” 

Ws We 


Malta. 
Coffin Plates in Churches. — In passing through 


| Rhudland, N. Wales, a short time ago, I was look- 


ing through the churchyard at a gravestone which 
has been noticed in “N. & Q.,” and on looking 
inside the church I was surprised to see a number 
of coffin plates nailed up to the walls, particularly 
on the south side. I found at the time of inter- 
ment the plate with name, age, &c., was taken off 
the coffin, and brought into the church and placed 
as I found it until it rusted away. On inquiring 


. ¥. | from a dissenting minister who was acquainted 
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with the neighbourhood, he said the same custom 
existed in one or two places in Montgomeryshire. 
Query, Can any of your correspondents say 


whether such a custom exists in any other church ? 
G. R. G. 


Alex. Fyfe. — Information required of an author | 


of the reign of Queen Anne, named Alexander 
Fyfe. He published a play, The Royal Martyr, 
or King Charles the First, 4to. 1709. X. 


Secular Canons. — Reference is requested to 
any work illustrating the rules of life adopted (if 
any) by the secular clergy of the Middle A 


ves. 
5 


TN 


“ Won golden opinions,” §c. — What is the ori- 


sorts of men?’ 
Johnson as a quotation. 
C. Mansrieitp Incuesy. 
Birmingham. 


Occupations of the Irish. — Could any of your 
contributors inform me, through the medium of 
your columns, whether any return exists of the 
occupations of the Irish people? In the census 
for England and Wales (1851), this information is 


supplied in regard to the English; but in the 
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| the Printer, Mr. John Morphew, and both were taken 


up.” — The Weekly Journal, June 30, 1716, 
Who was Willoughby Mynors ? R. 


[ Willoughby Mynors was Curate of St. Leonard, Shore- 
ditch, but refusing to take the oaths, he subsequently 
officiated at a Nonjuring oratory in Spitalfields. He was 
the author of three Sermons, “Comfort under Affliction,” 
Psalm Ixxiii. 12, 13. 1716; “True Loyalty; or, 
Non-resistance the only Support of Monarchy,” Isa. Xxx. 
16., 8vo. 1716; and a Sermon on May 29th, Ezra ix. 13, 
14., 8vo. 1717. Most of the Nonjurors at this time were 
severely molested by the government, and from the fol- 
lowing notices in that viole nt partizan paper, The Weekly 
Journal, it appears that Mynors did not escape. “A 
curate living not far from Shoreditch, having the inso- 
lence to disturb the Peace of His Majesty’s good subjects, 


Svo. 


| by keeping a Nonjuring meeting-house in Spitalfields, it 


| j PD s > 6 ys facto << 7e re 
gin of the phrase “Won gol den opinions from all | is hoped that all persons loyally affected to King George, 


' 
I find it used by Dr. Samuel | gone the like seditious assemblies in the Savoy, Scroop’s 


will timely suppress the diabolical society, as they have 


Court in Holborn, and in Aldersgate Street.” (Weekly 
Journal, Oct. 1716.) “On Sunday, Oct. 28, 1716, a 
Jacobite assembly was held at a house in Spital-Yard, 
Spital Fields, said to be the dwelling of Mr. Mynors, a 
Nonjuring clergyman, and late curate of St. Leonard, 
Shoreditch, which occasioned a great tumult; but the 
tide seems so far turned, that the mob, contrary to their 
former proceedings, were for venting their spleen against 


or 


Zits 


| this gentleman, and those who compose his congregation, 


Irish census (1851) [am unable to find the in- | 


D. HH. S. 


formation which I require. 
York, 


Monkish Latin. — What works furnish a Dic- 
tionary, Grammar, or Phrase-book of the Latin in 
use in the monasteries ? AN 


Anonymous Poems. — Where do the following 
lines occur, “ Sweet Innocence,” and “ Dove-eyed 
Truth”? I think in Sir William Jones’ Poems, 
but cannot find them. Who is the author of a 
poem written “ On seeing a Beautiful Idiot ” ? 

Piroual))s. 

Anonymous Plays. —1s anything known regard- 
ing the authorship of the two following pieces 
published in The Court of Session Garland? 1st. 
* La Festa D'’Overgroghi,” an Operetta seria co- 
mica. 2nd. “Scene from the Jury court opera.” 


ah 





Minor Queries with Answers. 
Willoughby Mynors. — 


“On Sunday, June 10th, 1716, one Reverend Wil- 
loughby Mynors, M.A, Preached a Seditious Sermon, his 
Text being the 10th verse of the 30th Chapter of Isaiah, 
to a great and rude Multitude at Saint Pancras Church, 
Middlesex ; the Sermon has been since Published, but is 
thought by some who heard it to differ much from that he 
Preached on Friday, June 22nd. Mr. Smith, one of his 


Majesty’s Messengers, apprehended the Rev. W. Mynors | 


for the Sermon he Preached at Pancras in which he was 
thought to reflect on the present Government, and also 


The other Jacobite assemblies in town appear quite 
dispirited and out of countenance.” (Jb., Nov. 3, 1716.) 
“On Monday, Nov. 19, 1716, the grand inquest for the 
County of Middlesex met at Westminster, when it was 
particularly referred to the constables of the liberty of 
Shoreditch to enquire into the behaviour and conduct of 
Mynors the Nonjuror, who is represented to keep a Non- 


juring conventicle, and to make a report of their enquiry.” 


= a 


Lucy B. Westwood. — There was published in 
1850, a volume entitled, Memoir and Poetical 
Remains of Lucy B. Westwood. ,Could you g give 
me some account of the authoress ? A. 


[Lucy Bell Westwood was born at Seaweed Cottage, 
Ventnor, in the Isle of Wight, on July 14,1832. In 1842, 
she was sent to a school at Croydon belonging to the 
Society of Friends, of which community she was by birth 
a member. In 1844 symptoms of her long-protracted 
malady appeared, which induced her friends in the fol- 
lowing year to procure her admission into the Orthopcedic 
Institution in London. In March, 1850, whilst residing 
at Huntingdon, she was attacked with hooping-cough, 
which producing inflammation on the chest, she died on 
the 19th of that month. } 


Nov. 24, 1716.] 


Mews. — What is the derivation of the word 
mews, as applied to stables ? J. B.S. 


[Richardson derives this word from the “Fr. muer ; 
Lat. mutare, to change; to change the feathers, to moult ; 
and as mue, the noun, was ap yplied not merely to the 
change, but to the place of change (sc. the cage or coop 
where hawks changed or moulted their feathers), to mue 
became consequentially to encage, to coop up, to confine.” 
Hence Pennant in his London, p. 151., tells us, that “ on 
the north side of Charing Cross stand the royal stables,” 
called from the original use of the buildings on their site, 
the mews ; having been used for keeping the king’s fal- 
cons, at least from the time of Richard 11.” See also 
«N, & Q.” 1* §, iv, 20.] 
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Replies, 
DESCRIPTION OF OUR SAVIOUR. 
(2 S. iv. 67.) 

A correspondent, Vox, makes inquiry as to 
the “Epistle of Publius Lentulus, the Roman 
Proconsul, in which the person of our Saviour is 
said to be accurately described, and of which he 
very naturally says that he has been unable to 
find any trace in Eutropius, on whose authority 
the story has been propagated. Many years ago 
I had occasion to look into the history of this sup- 
posed letter of Lentulus, and the following note 
may perhaps satisfy the curiosity of your corre- 
spondent. As to the Epistle itself, it is thus 
printed in the second volume of the Orthodozo- 


grapha of Basle : 


“ Lentulus Hierosolymitanorum Praeses S.P.Q. Romano. 


“ Adparuit nostris temporibus et adhuc est homo magne 
virtutis nominatus Christus Jesus, qui dicitur & gentibus 
propheta veritatis, quem ejus discipuli vocant filium Dei, 
suscitans mortuos et sanans languores. Homo quidem 
stature procere, spectabilis, vultum habens venerabilem, 
quem intuentes possunt et diligere et formidare: capillos 
vero circinos et crispos aliquantum ceeruliores et fulgen- 
tiores ab humeris volitantes; discrimen habens in medio 
capitis, juxta morem Nazarenorum: frontem planam et 
serenissimam, cum facie sine ruga ac macula aliqua, quam 
rubor moderatus venustat: nasi et oris nulla prorsus est 
reprehensio, barbam habens copiosam et rubram, capillo- 
rum colore, non longam sed bifurcatam : 
claris exsistentibus. In increpatione terribilis, in admoni- 
tione placidus ac amabilis, hilaris, servata gravitate, qui 
nunquam visus est ridere, flere autem spe. Sic in statura 
corporis propagatus, manus habens et membra visu delec- 
tabilia, in eloquio gravis, rarus et modestus speciosus 
inter filios hominum.” 


oculis variis et 


Besides numerous versions of this singular 
Epistle in German, French, and Italian, two 
others in Latin are particularly remarkable, viz. 
that of Xaverius, a Spanish Jesuit, who introduces 
it in his Historia Christi (Pars iv. p. 
work abounding with monkish fictions, written in 
Persian, at the request, as the author informs us, 
of Acbar the Magnificent, Emperor of Hindostan. 
It has been rendered into Latin by Le Dieu, and 
from his translation Fabricius has transcribed the 
version of Lentulus’s letter which is inserted in 
his Codex Apocryphus Novi Testamenti (vol. i 
p. 302.). The other is preserved in a MS. in the 
library of Jena, which bears date, a.p. 1502, and 
is preceded by the following title : 

“ Temporibus Octaviani Cxsaris, Publius Lentalus, Pro- 
— in partibus et Jude et Herodis Regis Senatori- 
bus Romanis hance Epistolam scripsisse fertur, que postea 
ab Eutropio reperta est in Annalibus Romanorum.’ 

It is needless to say that Eutropius offers no 
authority for such an assertion; that it is still 


doubtful whether he (Eutropius) was a Pagan or | 


a Christian, and that the passages in the lives of 
Augustus and Tiberius, relative to Jesus Christ, 


533.), a | 
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be amongst the numerous it iterpolations made in 
this historian by Paulus Diaconus in the ee 
century. ‘The several copies of the Letter of 
Lentulus differ in m: any particulars from each 
other, but the discre pancies are in general non- 
essential. The auth nticity of all has been at- 
tacked and supported by numerous ecclesiastics 
and antiquaries ; but as the assertions of the for- 
mer have been merely assailed by the conjectures 
of the latter, and neither party can adduce his- 
torical evidence in support of their arguments, 
the decision is still unsatisfactory, though de- 
cidedly the sceptics have by far the most popular 
and probable side of the question. 
Molanus, Chiffletius and Huarte 
Dict. Hist., art. Huarte) have each asserted the 
reality of the letter; whilst it has been denied on 
numerous grounds, but chiefly from the internal 
evidence of its corrupted idiom and the silence of 
all the early Fathers down to the eighth century ; 
by Laurentius Valla in his Declamation against 








(see Bayle, 


| the Donation of Constantine to Sylvester ; by John 


| certain, 


Raynoldes, Professor of Divinity of Oxford under 
Queen Elizabeth (see his treatise De Romane 
Eccles. Idolatria, |. ii. ¢. iii. p. 394.) ; by Gerhard, 
a commentator on Hugo Grotius; and by a long 
list of other names of equal authority. A sum- 
mary of these will be as in Fabricius, Codex 
Apoc. Nov. Test., vol. i. p. 302.; Reiskin’s Exer- 
citationes de Imag. Chris ti, ex. vii. c. i. p. 149.; 
and in Le Dieu’s Annotations to Xaverius’ Histor. 
Christ, p. 636. Of one point we are at least 

that in the early ages of the chureh the 
Christians were totally unaware of the existence 
of this or any similar document 

J. Emerson TEnnN1 

















DR. DORAN AND SOMERTON CASTLE. 
(2™ §. iv. 72.) 

Dr. Doran is perfe tly right throughout (if he 
will but remain so) in pl: wcing in Lincolnshire the 
castle where the French king (John) was con- 
fined. There is no contradicting the authority of 


Rymer’s /edera (p. 131.), which gives the very 
deed between Edward ILI. and William D’Eyn- 
court, by which he was committed to the custody 
of that knight, to be conveyed to the Castle of 
Somerton, in the county of Lincoln; and the 
whole account which Dr. Doran has given of the 
French monarch’s journey to and residence at 
Somerton, from the Duc d’Aumale’s work, is per- 
fectly confirmatory of the above deed. Somerton 
Castle, as I well know, is under the Cliff in the 
parish of Boothby Graffve, and about eight miles 
from Lincoln. It is stated that John had lodgings 
at Lincola for the winter months, which is likely 
enough; and that at the sale of his effects one 


are more than suspected by Vossius and others to | Wa. Spain of Lincoln got “the King’s Bench” 
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for nothing. Any Lincolnshire man will tell you 
that the curate of Boby means B vothby, Boby 
being the ancient name of this place (see Valor 
Ecclesiasticus and other ancient records) ; and 
that the “ Damoselle de Namby ” no doubt 
Nawnby, as Navenby, which is within a mile of 
Boothby, is always called. 

As for Batutor’s assertion, that there is no 
such place as Somerton Castle in Lincolnshire, it 
is a profound mistake, as he will learn if he will 
inquire of any Lincolnshire fox-hunter, or come 
down and see ; and its history is correctly stated 
by H. W. in his remarks. 

Like your correspondent T. Coorsr, I cannot 
discover that John was ever confined at Somerton | 
in Somersetshire. I am aware it is so stated in 
a variety of publications during the last eighty 
years, such as Burlington’s British Traveller, 
Nightingale’s Beauties of England and Wales, 
and many other more recent works, which seem 
to have followed one another in propagating what 
is now proved to be an error. 

Dr. Doran, I trust, will not alter the word to 
** Somerset,” as announced in his letter to you 
(p. 72.) ; if he does, I beg to assure him, through 
you, he will make a mistake. It Somerton 
Castle, Lincolnshire, and no other, which the Duc 
d’Aumale’s work refers to. J. P. K. 


Grantham. 


is 





is 


GREAT DOUGLAS CAUSE. 


(2"4 S. iv. 69.) 


THE 


L. F. B. will find no difficulty in obtaining a 
printed report of this cause célébre. I have looked | 
up from my own shelves the following, viz.: 1. | 
The Speeches, Arguments, and Determinations, § c., 


in the cause before the Scottish Courts, “ with an | 


Introductory Preface, “|, g an impé artial and dis- | 


tinct Account of this Suit, a Barrister-at-Law,” 
8vo., Lond., Almon, wh again, Edin., small 
&vo., same date. 2. The Speeches and Judgment, 
&c., before the same Court; “by W. Anderson, 
Writer, in Edin.,” 8vo., Edin., 1768. The first of 
these contains a neat abstract of the whole case, | 


extending to 75 | An appeal being carried to 
the House of Lords, the decision of the Scotch Court 
was reversed, and Archibald Douglas, the sup- 
posititious son of Lady Jane Douglas, or Stewart, 
according to the Lords of Session, was, by the 
first Estate, declared her true and lawful issue, 
and as such again reinstated in his right as the 
heir-at-law of his uncle, the Duke of Douglas. | 
This adjudication of the highest Court in the | 
kingdom was not, however, quietly acquiesced in | 


ves, 


Mr. Andrew Stuart, one of the trustees of the | 
Duke of Hamilton, to whom the large properties | 


(the substantial point in dispute) would have 
fallen had the Scotch decision been confirmed by | | 


| called the “ Douglas Papers, 


| partial and Distinct Account of this Suit. 


| the Lords: for feeling himself aggrieved by some 


personal reflections cast upon him by the Lord 
Chancellor, he resorted to the unusual mode of 
repelling the attack, and arraigning the judgment 
of the Peers. L. F. B. should not, therefore, over- 
look the “ Letters to the Rt. Hon. Lord Mansfield, 
from And. Stuart, Esq.,” an unpublished book 

having the Mansfield arms for a frontispiece, and 
a vignette of a pair of warrior-Cupids, bearing, 
probably, some satirical allusion to his so-called 
supposititious little heroes, Archibald and Shalto 
Douglas: 8vo., Lond., printed in the month of 
Jan. 1773, and highly’ praised in Censura Litera- 
ria, vol. v. p. 177. ; and what is more, commended, 
and under the circumstances justified, by Dr. 
Johnson, (see some characteristic talk between 

him and his biographer on the subject in Croker's 
edition, 1835, vol. iii. p. 272.). Boswell’s father, 
Lord Auchinleck, one of the Lords of Session, 
upheld the legitimacy of Arch. Douglas, and, I 
rather think, the son had something to do in sup- 
porting the same side when before ‘the Lords: at 
all events, the latter complains that he could 
never get Johnson to bring his great powers to 
bear upon the whole case, although he “urged 
upon his attention The Essence of the Douglas 
Cause, a pamphlet written by himself in favour of 
Mr. D.” This reminds me that in my book first 
named, some one has written after “ by a Bar- 
rister-at-Law,” 7. e. James Boswell (?). Johnson 
says, that in consequence of Stuart's Letters not 
being published, they attracted no attention. I 
may, however, remark that, besides the privately 
printed edition I have noted, they were produced 


in quarto; and I have also an impression, in 
octavo, bearing the imprint: “ Dublin printed in 
the month of March, 1775.” J.O. 


It may assist the inquiry of L. B. F. to be in- 
formed that I have long ago seen exposed for sale 
two or three quarto sized volumes of what were 
* and which, I think, 
contained a verbatim report of the evidence in this 
toughly litigated cause. ‘They may, however, have 
been only some lawyer's loose papers bound up, 
embracing a part of the subject — the length of 
time having nearly erased the circumstance from 
my memory, so that I am ‘unable to communicate 
further particulars. The proofs of each party 
amounted to above a thousand quarto pages in 
print. Iam in possession of a 12mo. vol. (pp. 216 ) 
which to ordinary readers will convey the pith of 
the whole question, entitled, — 

“A Summary of the Speeches, Arguments, and Deter- 
minations of the Right Honourable the Lords of Council 
and Session in Scotland upon that important Cause 
wherein His Grace the Duke of Hamilton and Others 
were Plaintiffs, and Archibald Douglas of Doug! as, I'sq., 
Defendant; with an Introductory P reface giving an Im- 
By a Barrister 
at Law, Edinburgh, 1767.” 
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Another condensed account of the Cause is to | 


be found in note E, appended to a work, Literary 
Gleanings, by Robert Malcom, Esq., of Glasgow, 
some years since deceased, who was bred a lawyer, 
and a critic of acute intellect. The edition of the 


Gleanings having been limited in circulation, the | 


book is now rarely to be met with. 


The decision come to in this case by the House 
y 


of Lords (if the traditionary opinions of the people 
of the West of Scotland are of any weight) was 
received generally with much dissatisfaction. 


Among many on dits then current, the judgment | 


of Lord Mansfield was considered to have been 
based on a political motive, to prevent the too 
great influence of the House of Hamilton in the 
country by a union of the —- of both Houses. 
Less pure motives are alleged against the learned 
Lord (noticed by Mr. Malcom), “such as — 


“That the Peers came to a different conclusion (from 
that of the Court of Session) is wholly to be ascribed to 
their being led away by the eloquence of that celebrated 
Lord Chief Justice whose talents we re as transcendent as 
his integrity was doubtful. He pleaded the cause of the 
Defendant with all the earnestness and zeal of a hired ad- 
rocate, and he did so, not only in disregard of the evi- 
dence of facts, but in defiance of estab! ished law as often 
laid down by himself in other c: hat such a man 





uses. 


should have pursued such a course was long the subject of 


wonder and astonishment to professional men both in 
England and Scotland, till at length, after many dark 
hints conveyed to the public at various intervals of time, 
the damning fact was broadly prou:ulyated even in the 
House of Commons that, in this celebrated cause, the 
ermine of justice had been stained indelibly by his Lord- 
ship’s acceptance of an enormous bribe—not less, it is said, 
than a Hundred Thousand Pounds. This unexampled 
instance of corruption in an English Judge was repeatedly 
alluded to in the Speeches of the celebrated Sir Philip 
Francis, a man of great talents and high honour, who 
would certainly never have made such a charge had he 
not been thoroughly satisfied of its truth. The last notice 
taken of it by Sir Philip was in 1817, in reply to a member 
of the House of Commons who had made an attack on the 
character of the famous John Wilkes, and at the same 
time had eulogised Lord Mansfield — ‘ Never while you 
live, Sir,’ exclaimed Sir ae ip indignantly, ‘ say a word 
in favour of that corrupt judge. It was o nly the eloquence 
of his judgment in Wilkes’s case that was praised. But 
the rule is never to praise a bad man for anything. Re- 
member Jack Lee’s golden rule and be always abstemious 
of praise to an enemy. Lord Mansfield was sold in the 
Douglas Cause, and the parties are known through whom 
the money was paid. As for Wilkes, whatever. may be 
laid to his charge, joining to run him down is joining an 
enemy to hurt a friend.’” 


Mr. Malcom farther notices other topics too 
long for quotation, concluding with a reference to 
Lord Brougham’s sketch of the great Chief Jus- 
tice : 

“as toto celo a brilliant panegyric. He dwells with affec- 
tionate delight on the great powers, natural and acquired, 
possessed by the subject of his sketch: he vindicates him 


tained in Andrew Steuart’s celebrated Letters on the 
Douglas Cause. The silence of Lord Brougham on this 
remarkable point, so painful to every admire r of great 
talents, may very justly be held to be conclusive as to the 
guilt of Lord Mansfield.” 

G. N. 


The speeches and judgments of the Lords of 
Session in disposing of the Cause in Scotland were 
printed at Edinburgh, in 1 vol. 8vo., and there 


| are several other printed volumes upon the same 


| rical novel, 


| 


| avoit la taille mediocre, 


subject. Xx. ¥ 





POLITICAL ROMANCES OF THE TIME OF LOUIS XIII. 
AND LOUIS MEY. 
(2™ S. iii. 268.) 

Mylord Courtenay, ou les premiéres Amours 
d E’lizabeth, Reine d Angleterre, par M. le Noble, 
12mo. pp. 317., Paris, 1697.—An ordinary histo- 
in which Mary and Elizabeth are 
rivals for Lord Courtenay. M. Noble keeps 
pretty near to the leading facts, but makes Eli- 
zabeth beautiful, and Lord Courtenay really in 
love with her. There may be political matter 
bearing on later times, but I have not discovered 
it. ‘The following sketch of Philip of Spain is a 
favourable specimen : 

“ Au lieu que Courtenay n‘avoit rien que ne fiit capa- 
ble de charmer, et de forcer le cceur le plus austére a 
prendre d’amour, Philippe n’avoit rien en sa personne 
qui fut capable d’en inspirer le moindre sentiment. Il 
l'air embarass¢, le front d’une 
grandeur prodigieuse, les yeux petits, les lévres grosses et 
entr’ouvertes, le teint blanc mais pale, le menton quarré, 
la demarche arrogante, et le corps imployable; pour I’es- 
prit il l’avoit fin, profond, artificieux, dissimulé, ambi- 
tieux, aimant peu la guerre, avare, cruel, ingrat, et dont 
la politique se trompoit souvent pour vouloir trop raffiner. 
—P. 11 

Il Cappuccino Scozzese, di Monsig. Gio. Battista 
Rinuccini, Arcivese. e Prencipe di Freruco. In 
Macerata, 1655, pp. 227. —I have not seen Le 

Yapucin E’cossais, but it is probably a translation 
of the above. I find no politics. The story is 
that of the eldest son of a noble Scotch house 
being sent for education to Paris, and converted 
from Calvinism to the Romish faith while a boy. 
He goes to Scotland in disguise, and converts his 
mother r and brothers, who are turned out of their 


hi yuse and reduced to extreme poverty for chang- 


with anxious and painful elaboration against the bitter | 


charges of the implacable Junius, but not one word has 
he said in vindication of the Chief Justice against the far 
more serious, and perhaps not less caustic charges con- 


| 


ing their religion. ‘The author speaks of him as 
a teal person, who went back a second time to 
Scotland, and was reported dead at his convent, 
and of whom he thus regrets that he can learn no 
more : 

“Come potro’ creder gid mai d’ haner proposto a i Re- 
ligiosi un’ essempio, una norma a i Catolici, una mara- 
viglia ad ogn’ uno, se nel piu bello del corso s’ oscura il 
Polo alla nave, e nella calma medesima si perde di vista 
ogni porto? Ho trascorso un pelago di luce, e senza aba- 
gliarmi resto smarrito fra le tenebre. Piango con lagrime 
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sfortunate I’ ingratitudine del silentio. E come v’ inari- 
diste d inchiostri di Scotia nelle attioni di Fr. Arcangelo? 
dunque i rigori d’ Arturo fanno ancora gelare gl’ ingegni, 
ne si trovd che dicessi, che con brevi notitie havereste 
scritto ad ogni modo per I’ eternita. Infelice Aberdone, 
esilio piu tosto, e non patria. Godi pure fra le ribellioni 
del Cielo, de i disprezzi d’ un figlio. L’ eretica oscurita 
non sd schiarirsi, che al falso, e solamente s’ ottenebra a i 
lampi della verita.” — P. 225. 

There is a description of a “ vescovo Eretico, 
che accompagnato da nobile comitiva, se n’ andava 

gg “cs . ; 

alla visita,” who meets Fr. Arcangelo, 
twenty-five followers to catch him; but they only 
steal his portmanteau and a beautiful chalice. 
Bishops so attended were scarce in Scotland ten 
years before the Restoration, but I do not find 
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and sends | 


any thing else at variance with the then state of | 


things. The journey from London to Aberdeen 
is twenty-two days (p. 114.), and the Calvinistic 
chaplain of Arcangelo's mother has “ 300 scude ” 
a-year. 

Lysandre et Caliste.—In Upham and Beet’s 
Catalogue for last June is — 

“ Tragi-comical History of our Times, under the bor- 
rowed names of Lysander and Calista, small folio. 1627.” 

A full account of Argenis and the supposed key 
is given by Bayle, and repeated with additions in 
the Lncyclopedia Britannica. 

[ cannot find any notice of Le cochon Militaire. 
May it be Le cochon Mitre? for which, and much 
interesting matter on the libels of the end of the 
seventeenth and the beginning of the eighteenth 


centuries, see Le Noveau Siécle de Louis XITV., | 


HI. B. C, 


Paris, 1857. 
U, U. Club, 





AN ORDINATION Query (2™ S. iv. 70.): sPECIAL 
LICENCE FOR MARRIAGE (2™ §, iv. 89.). 
Although neither a clergyman nor a lawyer, to 
whom M. W.C. addresses his Query, I may, on 
the authority of Cripps's Practical Treatise on the 


| Canterbury.’ 


Laws relating to the Church and the Clergy, state, | 


in reply, that as the age for the ordination of a 
priest (twenty-four years) is fixed not only by 
the canon, but also the statute law, there can be 
no dispensation with regard to this order of the 
clergy : — 

“ But,” says Cripps, “with regard to Deacon’s orders, 
the regulation being by the canon law only, the qualifi- 
cations of age might possibly be dispensed with, and by 
virtue of a faculty or dispensation from the Abp. of Can- 
terbury, allowed sometimes to persons of extraordinary 
abilities, @ person might be admitted to Deacon’s orders 
sooner.” 

This appears very explicit, but is really worth 
little : for Cripps, after stating, as above, that the 
regulation, with respect to age for the ordination 
of Deacons, is made by the canon law only, im- 
mediately adds, at some length, that there is a 
statute law also, dating from 1804, which declares 
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the ordination of Deacons, before the age of 
twenty-three, to be utterly void in law. While 


on the subject of ecclesiastical and statute law, 
allow me to answer Apnba,—as to title to be mar- 
ried by special licence,—that Abp. Secker, who 
held the primacy from 1758 to 1768, and who was 
the friend of Watts, Doddridge, and Dissenters 
generally, was the author of the arrangement of 
special licences which dispensed with both time 
and place. It is curious that this primate, who 
was of humble birth, like many other Abps. of 
Canterbury, adopted the regulation for the sake 
of the aristocracy. As the old common licence was 
only granted to “ persons of quality,” so now Secker 
confined the special licence to peers, peeresses 
in their own right, dowager peeresses, members 
of the privy-council, the judges, baronets, knights, 
and members of parliament. The Abp. of Can- 
terbury is, of course, empowered to grant favours 
beyond the limits implied above. (See 4 Geo. LV. 
c. 76., Cripps, citante.) This author says that a 
special licence dispensing with the particular 
parish, or with the canonical -hours, required by 
the act, is sometimes granted, on a particular ap- 
plication, to persons of inferior rank. J. Doran. 


The present Rubric is very clear that “none 
shall be admitted a Deacon, except he be twenty- 
three years of age, unless he have a Faculty.” 

These words, unless he have a Faculty, were 
added in the last review. 

In “The Form and Manner of Making and 
Consecrating Bishops, Priests, and Deacons,” of 
1552, it says: ; 

“None shall be admitted a Beacon, except he be 
Twenty-one years of age at the least.” 

According to Stephens, in his Notes on the Book 
of Common Prayer, — 

“A faculty or dispensation is allowed for persons of 
extraordinary abilities to be admitted Deacons sooner. 
Which faculty must be obtained from the Archbishop of 

By statute 44 George IIT. ¢, 43. s. 1. : 

“ No person shall be admitted a Deacon before he shall 
have attained the age of three and twenty years com- 
plete.” 

And by section 2., nothing therein contained — 

“Shall extend, or be construed to extend, to take away 
any right of granting faculties heretofore lawfully exer- 
cised, and which now be lawfully exercised by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury or the Archbishop of Armagh.” 

M. W. C. should therefore apply to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury for a Faculty. In Dr. 
Hook’s Church Dictionary, under the head of 
“Faculty Court,” he says, the “ Faculty Court 
belongs to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and his 
officer is called ‘The Master of the Faculties.’” 
Although I am neither a “clergyman nor a lawyer,” 
yet I have ventured to answer the query. 
G. W.N. 
Alderley Edge, 
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WARPING, 
(2™ S. iv. 92. 
The most ancient example of warping carried 
on upon a large scale is that of Egypt, which has 
been under scientific control for ages, and is now 


directed by a French engineer. (Warburton’s | 


Crescent and Cross.) ‘There is, I believe, little or 
no warping artificially carried on from the Trent 
or Humber, but it is a most important means of 
raising and fertilising the low and waste land on 
both sides of the Ouse, towards its junction with 
the Humber. The Trent is almost free from de- 
posit, whilst the Ouse is occasionally so muddy 
that, to use an expression of the boatmen who 
navigate it, “ you may almost cut it with a knife.” 
A like phenomenon is observed in the Missouri 
and Mississippi, the one river bright and clear, 
being free from impurity, the other clouded with 
the elements of fertility. ‘The excessive quantity 
of deposit brought by the Ouse has supplied land 
to the Earl of Yarborough’s estate (respecting 
which there is a curious case in the law books), 
and to Sunk Island, within the Humber, besides 
almost blocking up that wide estuary itself (ex- 
cept by the forcing of a deep and varying chan- 
nel), so as to render it nearly unnavigable for 
large vessels, with the exception of an interval of 
three or four hours, during the rising and falling 
tide. The soil formed in the basin of the Ouse by 


warping is sown with flax, the most exhausting of 


crops, and it produces some of the best potatoes 
with which the London market is supplied. In 
addition to the references already given (2"*S. iv. 
92.), add Arthur Young’s Farmers’ Calendar, 
p. 394.; British Husbandry, U.K. S., i. p. 467. 
By this process, land near the Ouse has been 
raised from six to sixteen inches in one summer; 
and land purchased at 11/. per acre, warped at a 
cost of 12/. the acre, has been raised to 702. per 
acre in value. An eminent engineer once in- 
formed me that the deposits on land warped from 
the Thames speedily lost its fertility. ‘The land 
warped near the Ouse requires management to 
preserve its productive energies. It spontaneously 
produces clover. T. J. Buck ron. 
Lichfield. 





Replies to Minor Queries. 

Thorn of St. Albans (2™ S. iii. 509.) — Your 
correspondent, who inquires as to these arms, will 
find at p. 47 b., vol. 1041, Harl. MS., that they 
were borne by Robert Thorne, whose will was 


proved 32nd Hen. VL, a.p. 1458. There is a long | 


pedigree attached : it is an old Saxon name! 
M.D. 


Ludlow the Regicide (2™ §S. iii. 146. 236. 435.) 
—I have at last had an opportunity, and with 


some little difficulty have copied the following in- | 


| scription on the slab referred to by me before, as 
belonging to the Ludlow family : 
“ Here lieth the body 
of ANN LUDLOWE 
the Daughter of 
THOMAS LUDLOWE 
Esqre who died 
the 2°¢ of Dect 
Anno Dom. 16—.” 

The stone is a very soft sandstone, I think of 
the Bath kind, and as it lies close in front of the 
entrance within the communion-rails, from the 
frequent passing, many of the words are much 
worn away; so that I was obliged to use my 
fingers to trace them. The date of the year has 


| only the figure 1 visible, but I fancied I could 
trace a 6 as the next; and the village clerk tells 
me, when the slab was replaced at the restoration 
of the church, about ten or twelve years ago, that 
it bore the date 1667. There is a vault which was 
formerly used by the Ludlows under the com- 
munion-table. I have searched the register of 
burials, but can only find one of a Ludlow in 
1667, viz. “ Mary, y® Daughter of Francis Lud- 
low, Gent., was buried June 16", 1667.” I think 
the other is of more recent date. Henri. 


The “ Essay on Woman” (2™ S. iv. 21.)— 
The printer who stole the copy of this work was 
in the employ of Horace Walpole, and did a 
similar service for him. See Walpoliana, vol. i. 
p. 124. The London Chronicle, August 14, 1778, 
announces the worthy’s death: 

“Lately died at his lodgings in Norwich, aged 56, 
Michael Curry, printer, well known for his information 
against the printer and publisher of the Essay on Woman.” 

H. G. D. 

Dark or Darke Family (2 §. iv. 30.) — The 
fullowing is the article on this family name in my 
forthcoming “ Dictionary of Surnames :” 


“DarRKE or Dark. This name, which is not uncom- 
mon in the W. of England, is probably identical with the 
De Arcis of Domesday Book. William d’Arques, or De 
Arcis, was lord of Folkestone, co. Kent, temp. William L, 
having settled in England after the Norman Conquest. 
Ilis ancestors were vicomtes of Arques, now a bourg and 
castle, four or five miles from Dieppe in Normandy.—Sta- 
pleton on the Barony of Wm. of Arques, in Canterbury 
Report of Brit. Archwolog. Association, p. 166.” 

Marx Antony Lower. 


Lewes. 


West Country Cob (2 S. iv. 65.) — This mode 
of building is very general throughout Devon, but 
it is not confined to that county. 

In 1832, I drew up an article on the subject 
for Mr. Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Cottage Archi- 
tecture; and in the Quarterly, for April, 1837, is 
a most clever and amusing paper about it. I 
have neither at hand, but I suspect Mr. Boys will 

find much there to interest him. 
H. T. Exvracompe. 
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Red Winds.—In reply to T. H. K. (2° S. iii. | its back-bone broken, and one foreleg also, re- 


229.) regarding “red winds,” I beg to say, that 


there is no sojourner in the Mediterranean for | 


any length of time, who has not seen the red wind, 
as well as felt its oppressive influence. It blows 
from the deserts of Africa, and derives its name 
from the particles of red sand with which it is 
charged. ‘The worst I have known in this island 
came from the S.S.W., called “libaccio” by the 
Italians, from “Libya.” Should rain descend 
while this wind prevails, the sand becomes mud ; 
and thence arise the “mud showers,” of which 
your correspondent may have heard. In its dry 
state, it is more oppressive by far than any other 
wind known to the Mediterranean, not excepting 
the black “ sirrocco ;” and is truly well-calculated 
to blast the “goodliest trees” in a garden, and 
vegetation of every kind. Its effects in other 
ways are remarkable. The sand, of excessive 
fineness, enters between your eyelids and your 


covered in a wonderfully short time. He was able 
to crawl about a little in about two hours; and as 
he recovered, and the wound in his back closed, 
the milk disappeared. The accident occurred in 
the evening, and by the next morning it was all 
gone. From many experiments on different toads, 
and long familiarity with their habits from keep- 
ing them as pets, I am perfectly satisfied that they 
are not venomous; but whether this milky secre- 


| tion is of a poisonous character seems doubtful, 


eyes, and produces ophthalmia; it gets up your | 


nostrils, and down your throat, and makes you 
sneeze and cough; it penetrates into the cells of 
your ears; it adheres to your skin, and causes you 
to scratch ; it works itself into your watch, and 
damages its movement ; it increases the annoyance 
of musquitoes, and adds to the venom of their 
attacks; it is so dry that, as you write or read, 
the paper curls up as if exposed to fire-heat. 
Tables and chairs of seasoned wood, and of old 
manufacture, crack with a report almost like a 
pistol-shot ; and no quantity of drink has much 
effect on your raging thirst. All this time your 
skin is hard and dry, and without the relieving 
influence of perspiration. Pau Pirectay. 


The Milk on the Taed’s Bach (2 S. iv. 57.) — 
In the Galloway ballad of “ Robin a Rie” occur 
these lines : — 

“ The milk on the Taed’s back I wad prefer 
To the poisons in his words that be.” 

Can any correspondent give additional informa- 
tion of this milk? I have seen a remarkable in- 
stance of it, which I described in a long article on 
the “Running Toad” in the Literary Gazette for 
Dec. 16, 1854. I kept one of these curious toads 
in my parlour. One day, as it was out on the 
carpet, the door was suddenly opened and passed 
over the poor reptile, so as to crush it almost flat. 
There was a wound in its back, and a milky secre- 
tion immediately appeared “on the taed’s back” 
from the wound. ‘This milk had an odour quite 
sui generis. Itwas not exactly fetid, but of a sickly, 


disgusting, and overpowering character; such as | 


I never experienced, and cannot describe. It 
seemed to affect the head, and cause giddiness, as 
I bent over it, so that I could not bear to come 
near it. Whether this milk is really poisonous, I 
cannot say; perhaps some one has made experi- 


ments with it. My toad, though severely crushed, 


and I shall be glad of any information on the 
subject. F. C. H. 


Watling Street (2° S. iii. 390. ; iv. 58.) — This 
was one of the four principal Roman Vie strate, 
or paved ways, hence called Streets, and extended 
from the southern shore of Kent to Caernarvon, 
Cardigan, or Chester, for the authorities severally 
fix its point of termination at each of these three 
localities. Its course is thus described by Le- 
land (Itin., vi. 120., edit. Oxon. 1744): 

“ Secunda via principalis dicitur Watelingstreate tendens 
ab euro-austro in Zephyrum septentrionalem. Incipit 
enim a Dovaria, tendens, per medium Cantie#, juxta 
London, per 8. Albanum, Dunstaplum, Stratfordiam, Tow- 
cestriam, Littlebourne, per montem Gilberti juxta Sa- 
lopiam, deinde per Stratton, et per medium Wallia, usque 
Cardigan.” 

Roger de Hoveden (Annales, Pars prior, 432., 
edit. Savile) notices this road in the following 
terms : 

“ Wethlinga-Stret (Sax.). — Strata quam filii Wethle 
regis, ab orientali mari usque ad occidentale, per Angliam 
straverunt.” 

Thus the name assigned to this ancient public 
way had apparently the signification of “ The 
Street of the Sons of Wethla.” It is more pro- 
bable, however, that the term Wetlinga-Stret was 
simply the Anglo-Saxon form of the British Gwyd- 
delinsarn, which meant “The Road of the Gacl,” 
although it has been suggested that it was by cor- 
ruption only called Vitellin or Watling Street 
from the name of Vitellianus. Antiquaries, how- 
ever, generally concur in opinion that this was 
originally a British way, as were also the Ryknield, 
the Iknield, the Ermyn, and the Akeman Streets, 
a coneurrence which does not exist in reference to 
the three additional ways, to which attention is 
drawn by your correspondent. Wa. Matruews. 

Cowgill. 

It seems to me that the best derivation yet given, 
is that in 2™ §. ii, 272. of your Journal. 

R. 8S. CHarnock. 

Gray’s Inn. 


Inedited Verses by Cowper (2™ S. iv. 4.) — It 
will require something more than the bare as- 
sumption of T., to convince me that the lines he 
quotes were really written by Cowper. Sowing 
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light is rather a strange expression; and “ jour- 
i id “ j ” «or “ ” 6) 
neying” and “ burning,” “of” and “love,” “ be- 
fore thee” and “ glory,” are hardly such rhymes 
as the fine-eared poet was in n the habit of using. 
JAYDEE. 


English-Latin (2™ S. iv. 90.)—Is it universally 
admitted that our pronunciation is corrupt? It 
is certainly different from that of the rest of the 
world, because we pronounce our vowels dilfe- 
rently ; but where all are wrong, and there is 
really no data upon which to argue, who is to call 
another corrupt? A German, Frenchman, and 
Italian, pronounce Latin each in his own way, and 
so does an Englishman; but as the last differs 
most in his pronunciation of vowels, he is in a 
minority of one, and so is called a corrupt pro- 
nouncer ; this, I believe, is the real English of the 


_matter. There is not, and cannot be, any really 


correct mode of pronouncing Latin, inasmuch as 
it is dead; if we were to knock under, and pro- 
nounce it like Italian, it would only be a sacrifice 
to expediency, because then more foreigners could 
understand us. J.C. J. 


“ Keeping the wolf from the door” (2™ S. iv. 
51.) —“ The wolf” is hunger ; and the expression 
“keeping the wolf from the door” is used of per- 
sons in humble circumstances who are barely able 
to preserve themselves from utter destitution, 

iumem 2 foribus pellere.” 

We say of a ravenous eater that “he has got a 
wolf” in his stomach, or more briefly, that “he has 
got a wolf.” The French use the expression, “man- 
ger comme un loup.” In Germany “ wolfsmagen ” 
(the maw of a wolf) is a hungry, voracious appe- 
tite; and, similarly, “ wolfhunger,” “ wolfshun- 
ger” (wolf’s hunger), is in that language a hunger 
inordinately keen and rabid. Of this wolfish 
hunger, with which pleasing acquaintance may 
be made —- 1. at Cintra; 2. on board ship ; 
or, above all, in campaigning, some account 
may be Fe My in Blackwood's Magaz ine, June, 
1850, p. 666, &c., and July, 1850, p. 23, &c. 

While, in these days of progress, education is 
working its way downwards, destitution, alas! is 
working its way upwards. And, it is to be feared, 
there are now many cultivated, highly cultivated, 
households, that find considerable difficulty in 
“keeping the wolf from the door.” 

Tuomas Boys. 


Shank's Nag (2™ S. iv. 86.) — A derivation of 


this proverbial expression brought from Spain, in 
the phrase ride on St. Francis’ mule, seems to me 
to be unnecessarily far-fetched, especially as the 
meaning of the English term is, as Mr. Kereur- 
Ley acknowledges, “* obvious enough.” Many of 
your readers will no doubt have heard the equi- 
valent saying, to ride in the marrow-bone stage 
(a ludicrous corruption of Mary-le-bone), as ex- 
pressing the same mode of travelling. Mr 
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| Kercutiey says that mules were little used for 
| riding in England. Is he not aware that the 
| Judges used to proceed to Westminster on the 
| first day of Term mounted on mules; and that 
| Mr. Justice Whyddon, in the reign of Queen 
| Mary, excited the surprise of the lawyers by 
riding on a horse, being the first time that that 
| noble animal had appeared in the jucicial proces- 
sion ? Epwarp Foss. 


Rudhalls, the Bell-founders, &c. (2™ S. iii. 76.; 
iv. 76.) — Seeing the name of “ y* late ingenious 
M’ Rich* Phelps” mentioned in Mr. Macrar’s 
notice on the above, I am reminded that amongst 
our peal of five bells at Maiden Bradley Church, 
two have the initials R. P., and between the letters 
a small bell. But I will give a list of the bells, 
and perhaps some correspondent of “N. & Q.” 
may, from the initials on each, be able to tell the 
founders : 

No. 1. “Give Alms, A.p. 1614. J. W.” 

No. 2. “ a.p. 1656. (John Ludlow? Did he give 
it? 

No. 3. On this bell is the Prince of Wales’ coat of arms, 
with C. P. init. “ap. 1619. R. [bell] P.” 

No. 4. “Ap. 1619. R. [bell] P.” 

No. 5. (The largest.) “ Fear God, Love thy Nabor. A.p. 

F 1613. J.W.” @ 

The inscription on the last seems to show that 
the feeling against royalty was at that date rife, or 
why was not “ Honour the King” used instead of 
“ Love thy Nabor?” Any further information on 
the above will much oblige Henrt. 


Inscriptions on Bells (passim).—At St. Mary's 
Bexhill the old peal was thus designated : 
1. “Edmund Giles, bell founder. Thomas Perscie and 
John Smith, Churchwardens, Bexhill, 1595.” 
“ Maria.” 
“Habeo nomen Michaelis missi de ceelis. 
Post Te, Clarior zethere, trahe devotos Tibi. J. A.” 
Mackenzie Watcortt, M.A. 
P.S. At SS. Mary’s and Peter's, Pett, is this 
‘scription on a brass : 


to 


” 


= OO 


“ dibus his moriens campanam sponte dedisti, 
Laudes pulsandz sunt, Theobalde, tua.” 
“ Here lies George Theobald, a lover of bells, 
And of this House, as that epitaph tells; 
le gave a bell freely to grace the new steeple, 
Bring out his prayse, therefore, ye good people.” 
“QObiit 10 Martii, Ae Dom, 1641, 


Brickwork, its Bond (2™ S. 149. 199. 236. 
318.) — There is an inquiry respecting brickwork, 
the manner of laying same, &c., which has not been 
answered satisfactorily. I have ventured to give 
you an explanation. The same kind of work was 
formerly in use in Manchester and the neighbour- 
hood about the middle of last century, as may be 
seen by examination of dates attached to old 
buil lings i in Marsden Squ: ure, St. James’s Square, 
Cannon Street, opposite St. Mary's Church, &e. 
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It is formed by laying the first course with whole 
bricks ; the next course the bricks are cut across 
for the outside brick, and the remainder filled with 
bricks laid at random. The third course as first, 
and soon. The walls are generally three to four 
bricks in breadth thick. 


G. R. G. | 


I do not know whether it is customary in Eng- 


land to build walls, &c., brick-on-edge, but in the 
south of Spain, Italy, and Portugal, it is very cus- 
tomary to make partitions in rooms by a wall so 
built; the bricks are one inch thick, and being 
plastered on both sides with good mortar, make a 
very firm and substantial partition. If two bricks 
are used with mortar between it becomes a very 


solid wall. J.B. 


Churchwardens’ Accounts (2™ §, iv. 65.) — In 
No. 82. of “N. & Q.” there is a very curious 
account of the slaughter, in the gross, of many 
animals coming under the denomination of vermin: 
among which are particularised abundance of 
foxes. Perhaps it was not contra regulam in the 
seventeenth century to annihilate, if possible, the 
species, but in the present day it would be re- 


garded as little short of murder to destroy them, | 


otherwise than in the chase. In the History of 
the Town of Tetbury, just published by the Rev. 
Alfred T. Lee, at p. 143., there are entries of a 
similar description copied from the churchwardens’ 
accounts of Tetbury, for killing vermin in the 


seventeenth century, viz: 
? 





£ &. d, 

“ 1673. Payd for killing of 5 Hedghoggs 00 00 06 

1678. Payd for killinge a ffoxe - - 00 O01 00 

1680. Payd for 4 ffoxes heades  - - 00 04 00 
1684. for a ffoxes head, 19 hedghoggs, 

and 4 joyes (Jays) - - - 00 03 O1 


‘ a - OL 02 00 


1685. For 22 fluxes heads 
1687. Payd for ffour ffoxes heads to Mr. 
Hluntley’s man, and 12 to the 
Duke of Beaufort’s man 


- 00 16 00.” 


I cannot conclude these remarks without ob- 
serving that it would be to defame the noble 
house of Beaufort to suppose, even for one mo- 
ment, that in the present century they would 
countenance the destruction of a fox, there not 
being within the memory of any one living more 
orthodox and thorough-bred sportsmen than the 
whole Somerset family. Detta. 


* Slaw,” “ stawed” (2™ §. iii. 470, 471.) —I am 
inclined to believe that staw and stawed are con- 
tractions of stall and stalled, as they are pro- 
nounced and spelt in W. Yorkshire, with the 
same signification as staw and slawed in Lanca- 
shire and Scotland. It is well known that the 
tendency in the last mentioned places is to omit 
lafter the broad a: e. ¢.— 

“ The spot they ca’d it Lincumdoddie.” — Burns, 

A horse is said to be stalled when placed in the 
stall or stand with a sufficiency of food. When 
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a child has had sufficient food, or one kind of food 
frequently, he says he is stalled. And so to be 
stalled of any thing, just means to be satiated with 
it, or weary of it. In the Glossary to Burns’ 
Works, stawed = surfeited. C. D. H. 


Pedigree (2™ §. iv. 69.) — Skinner says from 
per and degré. Iam told that Thierry, in one of 
his works (perhaps Norm. Conq.), derives it from 
pied de grue. Faire le pied de grue is “ attendre 
long temps sur ses pas.” R. S. Cuarnock. 

Gray’s Inn. 


I have a notion upon this point, but unsup- 
ported by any authority beyond the reason I shall 
assign. It is this: as many ancient pedigrees 
were made to ascend from the body of a pro- 
genitor, like the Jesse window at Dorchester, co. 
Oxon, and others of that kind, the scheme pre- 
sented to the spectator was one of a pede gradus — 
steps upward from the foot or root of the genea- 


logy. J. G.I ° 
oe. 
May not this word be derived from pes and 
gradus ? Henrt. 


“ Durst” (2™ §. iii. 486.) —Surely your querist 
is a Southern. He would be disgusted to know 
how meal-mouthed and poor the “he dure not do 
it,” “he darne not do it,” sounds in a North-of- 
Trent ear, when misused for the good old correct 
scriptural “he durst,” or “he durst not.” ‘To say 
he dare not, instead of he durst not, is ungram- 
matical. Dare is the present tense. |e 


University Hoods (2™ S. iv. 29.) — The M.A. 
“university hood,” in its “ present shape,” is an 
interesting and very graphic tradition of those 
good old times when hoods were worn to cover 
the head, and when the hood was not of necessity 
a separate article of dress, but might be, and 
usually was, attached to the cape of the coat or 
cloak. 

This may still be seen in the monk’s cowl. It 
is also visible in the bernous or bournous (adopted 
from the Arabs by the French), which is a “ man- 
teau & capuchon,” i.e. a hooded cloak. 

Hold your M.A. hood suspended by the loop, 
so that it may drop into its natural shape as when 
worn, and you will soon detect the manteau 2 
capuchon. The part which hangs down like a 
bag is the hood proper, or cowl. ‘The two pendent 
lappets, or tails, are the sleeves of the cloak or 
coat, 

My recollections of the B.A. hood are so remote 
that I cannot say whether it may not be the cowl 
alone, without the manteau. Tuomas Boys. 


Fashions (2™ §. iii. passim.) — Charles James 
Fox astonished his countrymen on his return 
from France by the foppery of red-heeled shoes 
and a feather in his hat. A friend now advanced 
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in years says, that in his youth he remembers 


that officers on furlough or half-pay wore a blue | 


frock coat with scarlet collar, and a cocked hat, in 
the streets. Mackenzie Watcort, M. A. 


Monuments in Churches (2™ §. iv. 70.) — It is 
not “customary” to have a faculty from the Bi- 
shop’s Court. Though a faculty is strictly re- 
quired, it is in practice generally dispensed with, 
under the confidence placed in the minister, but 
either his consent or the ordinary’s is absolutely 


necessary. ‘The Querist had better consult the 
clergyman of the parish. See Prideaux, Burn, 
&e. H. T. Evtacomnpeg, 


Bishop Godwin de Presulibus Anglia (2"* S. iv. 
70.) — The succession suggested by the writer 
seems fully carried out by Mr. Hardy in his ad- 
mirable edition of Le Neve's Fasti Ecclesia Angli- 
cane, published by the University of Oxford, a 
work (3 vols. 8vo.) which has not perhaps been 
seen by your correspondent. a. ¥. 


The Mazer Bowl (1" S. iv. 211.; 24 S. iv. 58.) 
— Whitaker (/iist. Craven, 35.), describing a 
drinking horn of the Lister family, say8: 

“Wine in England was first drunk out of the mazer 
bowl ; afterwards out of the Bugle Horn (Chaucer). 
Silver Bowls were next introduced, and about the end of 
Elizabeth’s reign were superseded, as wine grew dearer, 
or men grew temperate, by glasses.” 

The Gent. Mag. (p. 180.) reporting proceedings 
of Brit. Arch. Association, held Aug. 1845, gives 
the following : 

“ Mr. Evelyn P. Shirley, M. P., exhibited a remarkably 
perfect bowl of the time of Richard II. (1377 to 1399). 
The bowl is formed of some light and mottled wood, 


highly polished, probably maple, with a broad rim of silver | 


gilt, round the exterior of which, on a hatched ground, is 
the following legend: 
*In the Name of Trinite, 
ill the Kup, and drink to me.’” 


Mazer is, without doubt, from the Dutch; but | 


the Germ. has also maser, wood with veins; ma- 
serle, maple; maserholz, veined wood. 


R. S. Cuarnock. | 


Gray’s Inn. 


Cornish Prefixes (2 S. iv. 50.) — Camden, in 
his Remains, gives six prefixes to Cornish names, 
as he had heard, he says, in this rythm: 

“ By Tre, Ros, Pol, Llan, Caer and Pen, 
You may know the most Cornish men,” — 
“which signifies,” he adds, “a Town, a Heath, a Poole, 
a Church, a Castle, or City, and a Foreland or Promon- 
tory.” — See Remaines concerning Britaine, p. 98. 
S. D. 


Colour (2™ S. iv. 36.) —Norsa, in quoting 
me, makes a slight mistake in saying that “ blue 
and red” are usually appropriated to our Blessed 
Lord. My position is that there is no appropria- 
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| vourite combination, and so used often for our 
Lord and the Blessed Virgin, but not more fre- 
quently than several other colours, J.C. J. 


Translations of Bishops (2™ 8S. iv. 68.) —To 
| guard against ambition and avarice, it was forbid- 
| den by the councils of Nice, Antioch, Sardica, &c., 
for bishops to be translated from the churches 
which they had first undertaken. Nevertheless, 
this rule was departed from in cases where neces- 
sity or great utility required it, and this from 
very early times. G. L. is mistaken in supposing 
that the first translation of a bishop was that of 

Formosus of Porto, in 891. There had been many 

instances of translations of bishops several centu- 

ries before. The first on record is that of St. 

Alexander of Jerusalem, translated to that See 

in 212. ‘The historian Socrates mentions many 

bishops who had been translated, on account of 
the necessities of various churches: ob interveni- 
entes subinde Ecclesia necessitates. He instances 

Perigenes, St. Gregory Nazianzen, St. Meletius, 

Dositheus, Reverentius, John of Proconnesus, 

Palladius, Alexander, Theophilus, &c. (Socrates, 
| lib. vii. cap. 36.). Sozomen relates that even in 
the Council of Nice, Eustathius, Bishop of Berxa, 
was translated to the See of Antioch. (Sozomen, 
lib. i. cap. 2.). The intention of the church was 
to forbid avaricious and ambitious translations, 
but not such as necessity or utility required. On 
which Pope Pelagius II. has well expressed him- 
self: — 

“ Non mutat sedem, qui non mutat mentem, id est, qui 
non caussa avaritie, aut dominationis, aut proprie volun- 
tatis, vel suze delectationis migrat de civitate in civitatem, 
sed caussa necessitatis, vel utilitatis mutatur.” 

F. C. H. 

The Peacock.— As you have permitted the in- 
sertion (2™ §. iv. 98.) of an article by P. P. on 
the habits of the peacock, in which a statement 
and opinion of mine regarding that bird are pro- 
nounced both false and ridiculous, I will trust to 
| your love of fair dealing to give a place in an 
early number of your publication to the following 
reply : — How far P. P. is a trustworthy observer 
of facts in natural history, I have not the means 
of judging ; but it implies no small share of self- 
confidence to affirm, that what he has not himself 
seen cannot be true, as well as that an explana- 
tion different from his own must necessarily be, 
not only false but silly. The facts referred to in 
my work, I have myself witnessed in numerous 
instances. The advance towards it of a dog, a 
pig, or a man in a somewhat threatening attitude, 
have been seen repeatedly to cause the male bird 
to erect its plumes into a circle, incline them for- 
ward over the head, and then to make a slight 
advance, as if to daunt the supposed enemy. A 
nearer approach of the dreaded object will, of 


| course, subdue the affected boldness of the bird ; 


tion whatever. Blue and red together was a fa- | but the circumstance of its subsequent flight is 
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not to be regarded as a proof that its first efforts 


were not to deter the approach of a supposed | 


enemy. 
garded as a motive for the display of its orna- 
mented dorsal plumage, I have seen it exhibited, 
with a great show of excited feeling, when no 
other male was to be found within the distance of 
several miles. JonaTHAN Covucu. 


Instruments of Torture (2™ §S. iv. 66.).—I trust 
Mr. Cremestra will pardon me for setting him 
right in one or two particulars. The instrument 
of torture used in Scotland and elsewhere, called 
the thumbikin, or thumb screw, is well known, 
and many examples still exist. 


As for the rivalry of other males, re- | 


I have seen one | 
at Abbotsford; another in the museum of the | 


Society of Antiquaries at Edinburgh ; a third at | 


Taymouth ; Lord Londesborough has one ; there 


is a specimen in the Tower of London, and also I | 


think at Goodrich Court. Darwin, in his Natu- 
ralist’'s Voyage, writing in 1836, says : — 

“ Near Rio de Janeiro I lived opposite to an old lady, 
who kept screws to crush the fingers of her female 
slaves.” 

With regard to the wooden engine preserved 
at Littlecote, not Nettlecote Hall, which I de- 
scribed in the 1* S. of “N. & Q.,” under the 
article “ Finger Stocks,” I think it will be found 
to be simply an instrument of confinement, not 
one of torture, like the thumbikin, which was 
powerful enough to crush and splinter the bones 
between its plates, which were sometimes roughed 
like the jaws of a pair of nut-crackers. 

W. J. Bernaarp Samira. 

Temple. 


Posies on Wedding Rings (2™ S. ii. 219.) — 
Lady Cathcart, on marrying her fourth husband, 
Hugh Macguire, in 1713, had the following posy 
inscribed on her wedding-ring : — 

“ If I survive, 
I will have five.” 
(Vide Burke’s Anecdotes of the Aristocracy.) 
A. C. Moore. 


Kitchenham Family (2° S. iv. 9.) —The Sussex 
family of Kitchingham appear to me to have 
taken their surname from the estate of Kitching- 
ham, in the parish of Ashburnham, co. Sussex, 
in which parish they were living up to the time of 
the extinction of the elder line, about the end of 
Elizabeth. G. P. must have been misinformed as 
to any member of this family having been ele- 
vated to the peerage. If any of the Kitchinghams 
ever resided at Wadhurst, information respecting 
them could doubtless be supplied by W. Court- 
hope, Esq., Somerset Herald, who has large MS. 
collections concerning that parish. 

Marx Antony Lower. 

Lewes. 
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HMliscellanesus, 
NOTES ON RECENT BOOK SALES. 


Messrs. Sornenr & Wi_krnson, on July 20, 1857, 
and three following days, sold the following rare and 
choice books and manuscripts : — 


44. Beauvalet de Saint-Victor (Chevalier) Prieres et 
Offices. Autograph Manuscript of this distinguished 
artist, exquisitely written on vellum paper, each page 
surrounded by a border of most elegant design, composed 
of birds, flowers, nondescripts, &c., and painted in gold 
and colours, a beautiful specimen of art, in blue morocco, 
gilt edges, with very tasteful silver clasps (forming cru- 
cifixes) in case. 1854. 7i. 7s. 

A MS. note at the commencement informs us “Ce livre 
composé de cent soixante feuillets a été entitrement 
dessiné, peint et écrit par le Chevalier Beauvalet de 
Saint-Victor né & Paris en 1780, Peintre Mineralo- 
giste breveté A Rome de SS. Gregoire XVI,” &c. 

60. Bible (Holy), engraved title, ruled with red lines. 
Field’s small Edition, printed during the Interregnum, 
and known as “Cromwell’s Pocket Edition,” from the 
soldiers of his army carrying it with them, in their vari- 
ous journeys, the True Edition, having the four first 
Psalms printed on a single page, velvet, with clasps. 
1655. 47. 4s. 

88. Burnet (Gilbert, Bishop of Salisbury), History of 
his own Times, from the Restoration of Charles II. (in 
1660) to the Peace of Utrecht, in the Reign of Queen 
Anne (in 1713), 4 vols. bound in 9. Large imperial 
paper, with a set of titles written expressly for this copy, 
within ornamental borders, drawn with Indian ink, at a 
cost of one guinea and a halfeach. Russia. 232. 

Profusely illustrated with upwards of One Thousand 
Portraits, Engravings, and Drawings; many of the 
Heads representing Royal, Noble, and Illustrious 
Persons, noticed in the work, and the Engravings, 
their Actions and the Events of the most interesting 
period to which the history relates. Many of the 
Drawings consist of Likenesses of noted Personages, 
copied in colours from original Paintings in various 
noble Collections, executed by G. P. Harding and 
other eminent artists. 

93. Camoes (Luis de) Os Lusiadas, agora de novo im- 
presso, com algtias Annotacdes de diversos Autores. Fine 
copy of a very rare edition (vide “ Bibl. Grenvilliana,” 
unseen by Souza Botelho, and unknown to M. Mablin), 
green morocco extra, insides lined with morocco, gilt 
edges, by C. Lewis. Em Lisboa. 1584. 42. 

134. Acuna (Christoval de) Nuevo Descubrimiento del 
Gran Rio de las Amazonas. Morocco super extra, joints 
inside, gilt after a pattern of Roger Payne’s by C. Lewis. 
Madrid. 1641. 122. 12s. 

An exceedingly fine copy of an extremely rare volume, 
which the Spaniards most diligently suppressed at 
its first appearance, to prevent the information con- 
tained in its pages becoming of use to the Portu- 
guese, their maritime rivals. 

211. Beauvalet de Saint Victor (Chevalier) Vases Grecs 
et Etrusques, tant en Bronze qu’en Couleur de Terre, 
peints d’aprés sa nouvelle Découverte Métallique, avec 
nne Notice sur les Vases. A Collection of 96 superb 
Drawings, painted by the Artist himself in gold and 
colours for His Majesty King Louis Philippe (who had 
agreed to pay 4000 francs for the volume, but wag pre- 
vented by the Revolution in 1848) with a printed title- 
page and notice of the vases. Unique, no other copy 
having been executed, although ordered by several mo- 
narchs, on account of the expense, morocco super extra, 
gilt edges, with case. Paris, 1837-48. 604d. 
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221. Bible (Holy). 2 vols., with vignettes. Fine copy 
of * The Vinegar Bible,” in Old English, blue morocco, 
gilt edges. Oxford. J. Baskett. 1717. 51. 

222. Bible (La), qui est toute la Sainte escripture, 
translatée en Francoys (par P. Robert Olivetan, aidé de 
J. Calvin). Black-letter, First Protestant Version in 
French, very rare, finecopy in old French red morocco, 
gilt edges. Neufchatel. Par Pierre de Wingle, dict Pirot 
Picard. 1535. 6/. 10s. 

406. Charles I. The True Effigies of our most Illus- 
trious Soveraigne Lord, King Charles, Queen Mary, with 
the rest of the Royall Progenie, also a Compendium or 
Abstract of their most fuimous Genealogies and Pedi- 
grees, expressed in Prose and Verse. An excessively 
rare volume to find perfect, with title, &c. The portraits, 
some of which are whole lengths, are engraved by S. Pass, 
W. Hollar, R. Vaughan, &c., green morocco, gilf edges. 
Sold by Jenner & John Sweeting. 1641. 102. 10s, 

407. Charles 1. The Bloody Court or the Fatal Tri- 
bunall, being a brief History and true Narrative of the 
strange Designs, wicked Plots, and Bloody Conspiracies 
in these late yeares of Oppressions, Tyranny, Martyrdome, 
and Persecutions, curiously printed in red, to symbolize 
the execution of the King, eight leaves, printed for G. 
Hopton, and published by a Royal pen, for general satis- 
faction, without date —'Treason discovered, or the Black- 
book opened, wherein is set forth A discovery and de- 
scription of the Grand Traytors, Rebels, Blood Suckers, 
&c., a List of the several Sums of Money which they 
divided among themselves, &c., &c., whole length figure 
of the King standing on Usurpation and Rebellion, with 
six small oval portraits of Cromwell, Bradshaw, Ireton, 
and others, printed for Charles Gustavus, 1660, four 
leaves, both pieces neatly inlaid. A portrait of the King 
kneeling, engraved by Gaywood? and a head of that 
Monarch, enclosed in an oval ornament, composed of the 
words, “ Beati Pacifici,” very curiously worked with the 
King’s own hair!!! are attached to the volume. 2/7. 15s. 

429. Evelyn (The learned John) Memoirs, with his 
Diary, from 1641 to 1705-6, and a Selection of his Fami- 
liar Letters, also his Vrivate Correspondence, 1641 to 
1647, Edited by Wm. Bray, Esq. 2 vol. divided into 
5 vol., second edition, 1819; to which is added a volume 
of his Miscellaneous Writings, edited by Upcott, general 
title wanting, together 6 vol. russia, borders of gold. 

Profusely illustrated with nearly One Thousand English 
and foreign Portraits, Prints, and Drawings, exhibit- 
ing the features of the most prominent persons of 
the period over which the Memoirs spread; also re- 
presentations of their distinguished mansions and 
other places of residence; pictorial representations 
of the country at and during the time specified; his- 
torical prints, representing remarkable matters re- 
ferred to or seen by the author, at home or abroad, 
during his several journeys and visits. 

Many of the heads are scarce and interesting, while 
the miscellaneous plates offer a large variety of very 
curious and rare pieces, and among the number of 
drawings are several for which the late proprietor 
paid from one guinea to two guineas and a half. 192. 

441. Grammont (Count) Memoirs, during the time of 
Charles IInd., with Accounts of his Favourites, Mistresses, 
and Persons belonging to the Court, by Anthony Hamil- 
ton, translated from the French, 2 vol. divided into 3, 64 
portraits engraved by Scriven. Large paper, proofs, 
further illustrated with nearly Four Hundred additional 
lleads, Views, Historical Prints, Masquerade and other 
Scenes, also Drawings of Eminent Persons noticed in the 
work, of whom no engraved likenesses exist, russia, gilt 
edges, binding broken. Miller, 1811. 172 5s. 


Many rare and curious Proof Portraits and Prints occur 
in these very interesting and amusing volumes; the 















illustrating of which afforded the late proprietor vast 

pleasure, but at a very considerable outlay. Among 
other Portraits may be noticed Jacob Hall, the Rope- 
Dancer; a unique impression from the Strawberry 
Hill Collection —T. Killigrew, Groom of the Bed- 
chamber to Charles Ist, by Faithorne — The Hampton 
Court Beauties — Proofs, &c. &c. 

679, Lysons (Rev. D.) Environs of London; or an His- 
torical Account of the Towns, Villages, and Hamlets, 
within Twelve Miles of that Capital, with Biographical 
Anecdotes, second edition, 1811; with Supplementary 
Volume, containing Account of those Parishes of the 
County of Middlesex not described in the Environs, 1800, 
5 vol. enlarged into 7 very stout volumes. Very exten- 
sively illustrated with rare Portraits by early Engravers, 
curious engraved Representations of Houses and Tho- 
roughfares, now no longer existing, in the County, Monu- 
ments of deceased Worthies, Views of the Landscape 
Scenery, &c., &c., nearly Fourteen Hundred separate 
Plates, &c. Bound in russia, with border of gold. 1811. 
192. 

773. Rapin (Paul) History of England to the Revolu- 
tion, 2 vol., portraits and monuments by Vertue, 1732 — 
Tindal, Continuation of the same to the Accession of 
George IInd., with Summary and Medallic History of 
various Reigns, 3 vol., plates of coins, maps, portraits, &c. 
1747. Most extensively illustrated with rare and curious 
Portraits, Historical Engravings, Monuments, Maps, 
Landscapes, Views of Ancient Dwellings, and others of 
great interest, in number upwards of Eight Hundred. 
Together 5 vol. in 6, russia. 1732-47. 24/. 

923. Pepys (Samuel, Secretary to the Admiralty, temp. 
Charles II. and James II.) Memoirs, with his Diary, 1659 
to 1669, and a Selection from his Private Correspondence, 
edited by Lord Braybrooke, 2 vol. bound in 3, portraits of 
the Author, and facsimiles, Original edition, 4to., russia, 
the binding broken. 132 

This extremely amusing and interesting work is very 
extensively illustrated with rare engraved portraits 
(many in proof state), of nearly all the celebrated 
persons of the period, from the monarch to the pea- 
sant; for Pepys mixed with both high and low, re- 
cording anecdotes of either in the most enchanting 
and delightful gossiping style. Of the eminent 
persons, of whom no engraved portrait exists, draw- 
ings have been taken from original paintings in the 
Collections of the several families expressly for this 
copy, and of those engraved several are executed by 
various well-known artists, as Faithorne, Bullfinch, 
&c. The miscellaneous engravings comprise curious 
historical prints, views of remarkable houses, land- 
scapes, maps, &c. &c., in number upwards of Six 
Hundred and Sixty. 

934. Psalter. ‘The whole Psalter, translated into Eng- 
lish Metre (in three quinquagenes), which contayneth 
an hundred and fifty Psalmes. Black letter, an exceed- 
ingly pure copy of an excessively rare volume, purple 
morocco, joints inside, gilt edges, by C. Lewis, after a 
pattern of Roger Payne’s. John Daye, dwelling over 
Aldersgate, n.d. 437. 

A very elegant metrical version of the Psalter, which, 
although set forth anonymously, there is every reason 
to ascribe to Archbishop Parker, and to believe that 
it was privately printed at his expense. Bishop 
Kennett possessed a copy (afterwards James West’s), 
in which he had written a note, remarking that the 
Archbishop permitted his wife, Dame Margaret, to 
present the volume to some of the nobility. That 
the copy in the Lambeth Library was so given is 
attested by the following note in it: — “To the right 
vertuous and Hon. Ladye the Countesse of Shrews- 
burie, from your loving friende, Margaret Parker.” 
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It is presumed the volume was printed about 1557-8; passed into the hands of the late proprietor at the 
the present copy has the dates of 1549 and 1577 | sum of 44/. One of the most extraordinary circum- 
marked on the end page; to the latter year it cannot stances connected with the autograph copies is the 
be assigned, as Mrs. Parker died in 1570. | very few corrections made in them, thus establishing 

935. Rituale Ecclesiasticum. Printed on vellum and (as observed in a note from Lord Spencer, accom- 

paper, mixed, in a very rude missal type, very similar to panying the volume) “a proof of the facility with 
that employed by Gutenberg and Fust for the Mazarine which Sir Walter sketched out the production of his 
Bible, supposed to have been printed between 1450-55 most entertaining and lively imagination.” 

with the exception of folios di, ii, vii, and viii (without 

signatures, with 19 lines to the page), which are in a 

character much resembling that used by Albert Pfister of 

Bamberg in 1461. From signature a to d inclusive, the BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
Rubrics are printed in red, and from e to the end in 

black. Extremely rare and probably unique, sine ulla WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

nota, circa 1460. 380/. 

This excessively rare and curious volume consists of 66 
leaves (42 on vellum and 24 on paper) with 18 lines | *** Lewes tives paces Baber of MORES SN 
to a full page, and is evidently one of the earliest at- QUERIES,” 136. Fleet Street. 
tempts in typography, The signatures run from a to Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 


A iii, those from a to bii being printed in red and the | the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose : 


Sin Tonre Marnews's Cotzrectrion or Lerrens, 8vo. 1660. 


rest inblack. Of these f has 12, g 10, and/ 4 leaves; 
all the others have 8 leaves to the gathering. The Juniev, P., La Reticion pv Lariruprvarne. 8vo. Paris, 1696. 
work commences at the top of signature a in red and Wanted by Rev. A. Taylor,3, Blomfield Terrace, Paddington. W. 
black, with “ Bndictio salis et aque. Adiutoriiinri,” oS oe 
and ends on the recto of A titi with the words, “ Laus | Mrssare av Usem n! Coney erupinem Sano, ona cum Inrropuctionn, 
deo,” which form the 12th line. The watermarks on ae =, om We Oe ee. ee Ce 
the paper are the letter P and a Crown with a Tre- Tae Hitoesuem™ Barviany on Hone B. Vincrsis. 
foil. The entire Rituale contains the Benedictio | Wanted by Rev. J. C. Jackson, 17. Sutton Place, Lower Clapton, 
Salis et Aque, the Ordo baptizandi, Ordo visitandi 
infirmos, concluding with the Service for the Dead, 
Ordo Matrimonii, Exorcisms and various Benedic- 
tions. No copy appears to have been sold by auction, Aatices ta Correspanvents. 
and the work h as hitherto not been described by any 
bibliographer. 

945. Scott (Sir Walter), Peveril of the Peak. The 


hring to the length of our Bibliographical article we are compelled to 
our usual Notes on Booxs, and Replics to sercral Correspon- 


original Manuscript in the autograph of the author. We have a letter for James Kxowxrs, Esq., whose address we have mis 
i vol. in 2, green morocco, gilt edges. Incase. 501 tid. How can we forward it? 


These most interesting volumes were purchased at the “ Notas ano Qs sarpe” is pal shed at noon on Friday, and is also 

sateenatiilin een Dicnall all - : : 2 issued in Monruty Pants. he subsc fae n for Stampev Corres for 
memorable auction of various of the author $ produc- | six Months forwarded direct from the Publishers (including the Half- 
tions in his autograph, some years since, by the late | yearly Ixpex) is 1s. 4d., which may be paid by Post Office Order in 


Mr. Utterson, at the sale of whose library they | 247, % Messas Bex Axo Datoy » 186. mene Seanar. tnt 60 wen 


also all Communications ror tar Evrron should be address 


MURRAY'S HANDBOOKS JERNS.— A Series of Articles CYCLOP-EDIA BIBLIOGRAPHICA — 
FOR ENGLAND. on the FINEST FERNS, by PROFES- SUBJECTS. 


eae SOR LOWE (illustrated 1 be co! c T™),¢ : : 
2 eae in the “ Garde a “dlepartme wot TH E FIEL D, | This Day, Part I., price 2s. 6d., to be continued 
The following are Now Ready : — THE COUNTRY GENTLE mae S NEW | in about 21 } onthly Parts. 
ANDBOOK FOR TRAVEL- | FAP ER. on ne eer ie Nios \YCLOPEDIA BIBLIOGRA- 
LERS. IN WILTS, DOmSEe, AND PL aNse. The same Number will contain / PHICA: A Library Manual of Theo- 
SOMERSET. Maps. Posts | an Engraving of the new DOUBLE FLOW- logical and General Literature, and Guide to 
E RE D PETUNIA. Advertisements must be Books for Authors, Preachers, Students, and 
sent early, Price 1, or Post Free for Six | Literary Men —Svnsecrs. By JAMES DAR- 
IT ANDBOOK FOR TRAVEL- | Stamps. LING. , , 
LERS IN_DEVON AND CORN- | Office, 2. to 5., ESSEX x STRE ET, STRAND, Recently published, 
WALL. “Maps. Post 8vo. 6. é CYCLOPADIA BIBLIO- 
11. — GRAPHICA — Avrsons. ; 
ANDBOOK FOR TRAVEL- TO FAMILIES IN | cloth lettered + of strongiy ‘hhaif-bound ‘mo- 
LERS IN KENT, SURREY, SUSSEX, BELGRAVIA. | rocco, flexible back,3. 
AND HANTS. Maps. Post avo. Just Ready. " | c —_ 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. LADY, the Daughter of a London : JAMES DARLING, fs Great 
l late quiet Professor of Music, and Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields. 
ATTRASSES WAR- be 4 as - elt whee ad co _~ —w x oxperk age la A Prospectus sent Free on application. 
| RANTED NOT TO WEAR HOL- THe baad Th gE ‘Ok VOCAL MUSIC in sen —< ™ — 
J T 2 SON | the ghbourhood o lg ‘ , , 72 . — 
LOW IN THE MIDDLE. — HEAL & SON | the neighbourhood of Belgravia. | TT WAYS OF LIFE, or Hope 








have tenteed an Improvement in the manu Terms for an hour and a half twice a week, 

facture of Mattraseses, which prevents the ma- Six Guineas a quarter, for a class of six or in Re ete C, € chi biting at Manchester, 
terial felting into a mass, as it does in eight pupils. ‘from Lif - - 6d. 
Mattrasses made in the ordinary way. The Address 8. 8., at Messrs. Lons Original Studies of dit i. and 78. 
PATENT MATTRASSES are made of the So. Oh een ay gnntale's, Reduced Copy of ‘lito, 16 in. by a} 

very best Wool and Horse-Hair only re e in. - - 12s. 
rather thi Soe than uous 1 1@ prices are . 2 Ditto ditto - 10s. 
b ut a trifle higher than other g« 1 sses. | Just published, Third Edition, Post Free, 6d. Ariadne, a splendid model - 10s, 
Their ILLUSTRATED ( 5 f - ~ " - Ditto, Stereoscopic - - 
BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BE DROOM QPEC rACLES : when to wear, | ,, . » eee pine ie 
FURNITURE contains also the prices of their and how to use them, addressed to those Photographed by 0. G. REJLANDER, ESQ, 
Pate nt Mattrasses, and is SENT FREE BY vee _yolus their Sight. By CHAKLES A. The above, and all the beautiful Photographs 
POST. LONG of this eminent Artist, can be had wholesale 
HEAL & SON, 196. Tottenham Court Road- BLAND ® LONG, Opticians to the Queen, from the Publishers, 

We 153. Fleet Street, London. BECKINGHAM & CO., Birmingham. 
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